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ANCHOR ALKALI 

SPECIAL FLAKE ALKALI 
ACE ALKALI 

CLEANSER NO. 600 
CLEANSER NO. 615 
FARMDAIRY CLEANSER 
GREEN LABEL COMPOUND 
CAN WASHING CLEANSER 
HCX-322 


SUPERSHEEN* 
SUPERBILD* 
SNOWFLAKE* CRYSTALS 
LAUNDRY SODA 
NYTRON* 

SUPER ALKALIES 
SCOURING CLEANSER 
CLEANSING SODA X 
CLEANSING SODA XX 
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Yes, | am interested in bulk chemicals for manufacturing and research. Please send me your 
new 1951 Descriptive Price List. 
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Company or Institution 

Address 

City State 
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SODIUM 
ACETATE 


ANHYDROUS 


is made especially 
TP oes 


BUFFERING 


Against strong acids, as in corn 
syrup refining. 


RUBBER PROCESSING 
As an acid absorbent in the 
manufacture of neoprene crepe. 


For activating rubber accelerators. 


ELECTROPLATING 
For improving the anode effi- 


ciency at low temperatures. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


For dry fixers and hardening 
powders. 


DYESTUFFS 

For the preparation of diazo 
compounds in developing azo 
colors. 


SYNTHESIS 

Of coumarin, cinnamic acid, azo 
chloramide, benzyl acetate, and 
many others. 


TANNING 

For the removal of insoluble 
calcium salts during tanning to 
produce a tear-resistant, flexible 
leather. For neutralizing pickled 
skins in chrome tanning to give 
amazingly short tanning periods. 


For further information 
write to: 


Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company 


—A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Ms 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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The Why of Sulfur 


If you talk to sulfur producers, 
Washington officials, and sulfur con- 
sumers, you'll hear them voice vary- 
ing opinions as to who is responsible 
for the existing sulfur shortage. Some 
will lay the blame at the door of U. S. 
producers, claim that they were lack- 
ing in foresight; others will accuse for- 
eign countries of being selfish and lax 
in developing their own resources; 
some will contend that no critical 
shortage does exist, that the hue and 
cry is to justify future price increases. 
None of these statements is completely 
true though there may be a germ of 
truth in each. Here, in our opinion, is 
what has happened, why it did, what 
is in the offing for sulfur: 

Even a casual appraisal of statistics 
will reveal that U. S. producers of 
brimstone have been far from inactive 
in boosting production. In 1950, for 
instance, output soared to a robust 
5,350,000 long tons—up a full 146% 
over the 1935-1939 level. Sales in 
that vear, however, stood at 5,700,000 
tons. This, obviously, means that some 
350,000 tons had to be withdrawn 
from stockpiles. (Prior to World Wat 
Il we maintained two-year stockpiles; 
today our above-ground reserves are 
in the dangerously low six-month 
bracket.) 

There is no doubt that existing brim- 
being pushed to 
the limit. Too, heavy investments are 
being made by U. S. 
exploration 


stone facilities are 


producers in 
ventures —in ventures 
which may well not pay off with sul- 
fur pegged at current prices. And the 
success of these efforts to uncover new 
resources is far from assured. There 
are, in total, some 200 salt domes in 
the Gulf Coast area, most of which 
have been uncovered by the fine-tooth 
combing that oil companies have giv- 
en the region. Of these 200, only 
about 100 are in sulfur-favorable lo- 
cations. Less than a dozen hold much 
promise. It would be sheer folly to be 
optimistic regarding the future of 
many of these; the probability of any 
discovery of significant tonnage re- 
sources is remote. 

But one fact is clear. The U. S. can 
produce enough sulfur to meet its 
own industrial needs. (Consumption 
last year was only about 4 million 
tons.) However, with our international 
policy of Allies 
abroad, we are committed to shipping 
sizable tonnages of our brimstone to 
foreign markets. Therein is the nub 
of our problem. 

We, in the Gulf Coast area, have 


strengthening our 


been producing brimstone cheaply. 
Many foreign countries have come, 
over the years and particularly in the 
rebuilding of war-destroyed acid 
plants, to forsake their historical sourc- 
es (e.g., pyrites) and to avail them- 
selves of the cheaper, and less ex- 
pensively processed brimstone. Since 
the war they have been loath to turn 
to higher cost raw materials. One 
yardstick; Spanish exports of pyrites 
were 1,116,000 tons in 1939, only 
658,000 tons in 1950, 

It is a natural reluctance—an out- 
cropping of the normal human desire 
to buy the best article obtainable at 
the cheapest price. But the reasoning 
is a selfish one, puts a burden on the 
UB 

Great Britain, which takes 400,000 
tons of sulfur annually from the U. S., 
has been laggard in reconverting its 
facilities to the use of pyrites. It would 
cost money, take time. And doing 
business under a socialist regime is 
difficult, stultifying to enterprise. 
There are many roadblocks to be 
cleared before any British business- 
man can act; and there is little incen- 
tive to do so. 

In some respects, the British atti- 
tude may be looked upon as some- 
thing parallel to this: A Britisher 
would like an automobile; an Eng- 
lish-made Daimler costs $3,000; a 
U. S.-made Chevrolet, $2,000. Why 
buy the more expensive car? Approach 
Parliament, urge that representations 
be made so that Chevrolets will be 
allocated in the U. S., a percentage of 
all those made channelled to Britain. 


Result: Get a good car, cheaper. 


Perhaps a kindred reasoning obtains 
in sulfur. Why pay for expensive-to- 
use pyrites (and plant conversions) 
when a little agitation can get you 
the cheaper brimstone you preter? (A 
criterion of the activity in sulfur solici- 
tation: When Prime Minister Attlee 
visited President Truman last Decem- 
ber, one discussion centered on lin- 
ing up a 10,000-ton shipment of brim- 
stone.) 

The same pattern obtains, by and 
large, throughout the world. Some 
countries, even as Britain is at long- 
last doing, are making efforts to adapt 
their economies to the sulfur shortage 

notably Canada and Belgium. 
Others—and we shipped sulfur to 34 
nations last year—are being dilatory. 

In the next few months, and prob- 
ably for the next year, we will see 
more and more pressure put on our 
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LIQUID CHLORINE in one-ton containers—one of several 
convenient packages in which Hooker ships this high- 


Directly or indirectly, the textile industry depends upon purity bleaching agent. 


Hooker for uniform high quality chemicals. 


Viscose Rayon, for example " employs Hooker Chem- For Rayon Manufacture and Processing 


icals all the way from the manufacture of dissolving : 

pulp (chlorine and caustic soda) to the final produc- Caustic Soda Laury! Pyridinium Chloride 
tion of fibers (caustic soda, lauryl pyridinium chlor- Sodium Sulfhydrate Sodium Sulfide 

ide, sodium sulfide, sodium sulfhydrate) 


t For Textile Processing 
Textile Processing uses Hooker Caustic Soda for kier 


boiling, mercerizing, in sodium hypochlorite bleach, Benzoic Acid Muriatic Acid 

and as a dyebath assistant. Hooker Chlorinated Par- Caustic Soda Sodium Sulfhydrate 
aflin is used in formulations that make canvas water- Chlorine Sodium Sulfide 
repellent and fire-retardant Chlorinated Paraffin 

Dyestuffs .. . Although we do not manufacture dyes, 

we provide over 30 dyestuff intermediates that go into For Dyestuff Manufacture 

the making of the finished textile product. The most Aluminum Chloride Monochloroacetic Acid 
important of these are listed at the right. Benzoyl Chloride m-Nitrobenzoyl Chloride 
Special Products . . We are interested in working Benzyl Chloride p-Nitrobenzoy! Chloride 
with dyestuff and specialty manufacturers to develop Caustic Soda Phenyl Isocyanate 

new intermediates for use in dyes, mothproofing com- Chlorine Sodium Sulfhydrate 


pounds, flame retardants, and similar products. In Chlorobenzenes Sodium Sulfide 
addition to the products we regularly supply, we have 


provided many new and special chemicals, on pilot 


plant or commercial scale. Your inquiry is invited. 


FOR UP-TO-DATE DELIVERY INFORMATION .. . 


; For the complete list of Hooker Chemicals, send for Bulle- 
please keep in touch with your Hooker sales represen- 


tin 100. For properties, specifications and typical uses of 
any chemicals listed here, ask for Technical Data Sheets. 
delivery situation, and will notify you promptly as ma- Please request them on your business letterhead. 

terials become available. 


tative. He will keep you informed of any changes in the 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York, New York * Wilmington, California * Tacoma, Washington 
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AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 


DESCRIPTION 


A fine, white, crystalline material. The 
food grade has an average ammonia 
content (NHs) of 21.6%. 


Manufacture of Baking Powder and 
Biscuits 

The value of ammonia bicarb in baking 

depends upon its volatilization by heat 

and the resultant aeration by the 

evolved gases. There is no residue or 

taint. The bicarbonate gives a fine, even 

aeration. 
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ure of Phar 
Ammonium bicarbonate is used in 
dispensing and in certain pharmaceuticals. 
Other Applications 


These include use in the preparation of 
ammonia salts, as inflators for rubber and 
as neutralizers for sulphate of ammonia 
prepared at gasworks and coke ovens. 


PACKAGES 


224 Ib. drums. 
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* SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON + NEW YORE 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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government to allocate larger tonnages 
of brimstone to various foreign na- 
tions. There may be some logic in the 
apportionment of supplies, but, in the 
main, the exigencies of international 
politics will be dominant. And, of 
course, we must not let short-sighted 
selfishness warp our thinking. Rather, 
we must strive to see that every ton 
of sulphur is placed where it will do 
the most good—to strengthen and de- 
fend not only our country but our 
Allies as well. Nonetheless, the lag- 
gards must be prodded, cajoled, urged 
to look ahead, not to rely on an ever- 
bountiful supply of U. S. material. 

As yet, we have not felt the sulfur 
pinch in the U. S. as severely as we 
soon shall. Many consumers had fair- 
sized inventories. Now these stocks 
are running out and a hand-to-mouth 
situation will soon prevail. Too, you 
can expect to hear of a spate of repre- 
sentations which will be made by 
chemical, rubber, agricultural and 
other interests. It’s going to be a tug- 
of-war as to who gets what. 

Any relief from the sulfur dearth 
is far from immediate. Until more 
sources are exploited, until more con- 
versions to pyrites and alternative ma- 
terials are made, brimstone is going 
to be hard to come by. Moreover, if 
you want to look a few years ahead, 
don’t be surprised to see the price of 
brimstone substantially above — the 
present $22 per ton. 


W. Alec Jordan, Editor. 


Trend: Rigid Specs 

To Tue Eprror: .. . I certainly wish 
to commend CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
WEEK for the excellent review on the 
utilization of emulsifiers (May 26). 

. . The treatment is clear, concise, 
and yet sufficiently inclusive to give 
those of us who are concerned with 
only a phase of emulsifier utilization 
a broader picture of the wide applica- 
bility of these products. 

In regard to the section on resin 
polymerization, I feel that greater em- 
phasis on the increasing importance 
of synthetic emulsifiers in emulsion 
polymerization 
made. ... 


could) have been 


The wide range of available syn- 
thetics of specific characteristics af- 
fords the opportunity of preparing 
“tailor-made” resin emulsions with 
specific characteristics. Conventional 
soaps, even when highly purified, have 
pH, chemical and stability limitations 
which preclude their use in many resin 
emulsions. 

Our organization feels that the fu 
ture development in the field of syn- 


thetic resin emulsions will tend 
towards the preparation of products 
for specific uses under rigid specifica 
tions, and that this factor would re 
quire the use of synthetic emulsifiers 
under equally rigid specifications. . . . 
Harotp Natpus 

Director of Research 

American Polymer Corporation 
Peabody, Mass. 


Key: Domestic User 


To Tue Eprror: . . . In your Market 
Letter (June 2) we noticed the fol 
lowing: 

“Copper sulphate to the non-con 
tract user is practically non-existent. 
Those who can get it are paying 1442¢ 
a pound, up 2¢ from last week... .” 

May we call your attention to the 
fact that for the legitimate domestic 
consumer we have available copper 
sulphate crystals at $9.45 per 100 Ibs. 
ex plant New York .. . which is and 
has been our ceiling price... . 

There is no reason for any 
domestic user, contract or non-con 
tract, to pay any more than the... 
quoted figure. ... 

Sitas BesTHOFF, 

Vice President, 

Faesy & Besthoff, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


What CW said was true in part but 
not the complete story. Manufacturers 
and basic suppliers of copper sulphate 
are cooperating with a government re- 
quest to pay primary attention to U. S. 
requirements, curb exports which 
might crimp domestic — supplies. 
Hence, copper sulphate is available, 
as Reader Besthoff says, to legitimate 
domestic consumers at list prices; the 
higher bids are mainly from traders 
trying to snare supplies for export sale. 
Ep. 


Comprehensive 


To Tue Eprror: ... I have just read 

your recent article on Emulsifiers .. . 

as have several of my associates... . 

We feel it is . . . a very comprehen 
sive article... . 

J. VERNON STEINLI 

Research and 

Development Vice-President, 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 

Racine, Wise. 





CW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
possible. 

Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF PLASTICS 


Naugatuck Kralastic— 
Your pipe line to tomorrow’s tough jobs 


If you’re looking for unusual rigidity and toughness in 
your products, you'll want to look into Naugatuck’s 
new plastic resins—its Kralastic styrene copolymers. 
Read what Kralastic has done in this tough pipe-line 
job, then send the coupon below for your free experi- 
mental samples and full technical data on the specific 
advantages Kralastic can bring to your product. 

The Carlon Products Corporation of Cleveland, Ohio, 
selected Kralastic for its CARLON “L”* pipe, which has 
been developed for use as salt-water disposal lines in the 
oil fields. These pipes—which carry off the salt water 
that rises with oil—are buried under ground, often 
against sharp stones. They must be highly resistant to 
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Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston e Charlotte « Chicago e« Los Angeles « New York 


Philadelphia « In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
MARVINOL* vinyl resins 
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KRALASTIC* styrene copolymers 


impact, notching, chemicals, and severe corrosive 
conditions. 

Kralastic provides all these advantages with out- 
standing durability (it is not brittle). Yet Kralastie is 
more economical than chemically resistant metal pipe, 
readily cementable using ketones, and extremely light 
and easy to handle. 

Investigate Kralastic—and you'll see why so many 
say it’s the coming compound for telephones, gears, 
housings, adding machines, and hundreds of uses. It is a 
product of the pioneering know-how you'll find at the 
modern resin laboratories of United States Rubber 
Company’s Naugatuck Chemical Division. 

*Registered Trademark 
MAKE YOUR KRALASTIC DISCOVERY TODAY! 
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Naugatuck Chemical Plastics Division, Elm St., 96, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Without charge, send technical data on oroperties, uses, 
handling methods (ssecify desired end products 


| understand that, from this data, | can order 
suitable, free experimental samples. 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


1 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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VIBRIN® polyester resins 
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CYANOACETAMIDE (both a nitrile and an amide) is another Kay-Fries in- 
termediate with a cyano-activated methylene group. It is now used in the synthe- 
ses of vitamins and barbiturates. Potentially its usefulness can be expanded. It 
has been suggested as an intermediate for special resins, substituted piperidines 


and pyridones, new pharmaceuticals and general organic synthesis. 
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KAY-FRIES.. 


(Vanoacetamide 


KAY-FRIES SPECIFICATIONS 


purity 
melting point 
ash 
solubility 


©99.0% min. 

@119.0-122.0°C (meniscus to complete melt) 
@.05% max. 

@1 gm. completely soluble 9 gm.dist.H2O 


HTT 


HMMM © Typieal reactions of CYANQOACETAMIDE e 


a) 


REDUCTION 
catalyst 


NH2CH2CH2CONH2 
amide of 8-alanine 


DEHYDRATION 


catalyst CNCH2CN 
malononitrile 
CONDENSATIONS 
catalyst ” 


CNCH2CONH: + 2H2 


CNCH2CONH: + H.,0 





| | 
RR’CCH(CN)CONHC(=NH)CHCONH: + H20 


2CNCH2CONH2 + RR’C=90 


ketone or 
aldehyde 


catalyst 


CNCH2CONH: + RCOCR’HCOR” ——— 


diketone 


ILL 


substituted 
piperidine 





| | 
RC=C(CN)CONHCR” =CR’ 
substituted 
pyridone 


+ 2H,0 
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Plant—West Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Technical Data Bulletin Available 


Write or Phone 


Amprican-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Selling Agents For 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, inc. 


180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-0661 
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Major capacity expansions for several key commodities are still 
in the forefront of chemical news: 

Monsanto Chemical Co., which only this year completed its sixth 
(and world’s largest) elemental phosphorus furnace at Monsanto, Tenn. 
(CIW, Jan. 20), is planning to start construction this summer of a furnace 
at Soda Springs, Idaho. Completion is expected by late 1952. Facilities will 
be installed for an integrated operation—mining of phosphate rock, proc- 
essing, and reduction to phosphorus. Additional furnaces are slated for 
the same location. 

Allied’s Solvay Process Division will spend over $25 million during 
the next two years to boost synthetic ammonia capacity by about 120,000 
tons a year. Locations: both Hopewell, Va., and South Point, Ohio. Part 
of the expenditure will pay for conversion of present units from coke to 
natural gas as a source of hydrogen (CIW Newsletter, March 31). The 
Solvay program is part of an over-all industry expansion that will up 
ammonia capacity from 1,700,000 tors to 2,200,000 tons. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is tripling its production capacity 
for Hi-Sil (calcium silicate) and Silene (silica) rubber pigments. The 
new Silene plant is scheduled to operate this fall, the Hi-Sil plant a year 
later. Hi-Sil also has non-rubber uses as an adsorbent. 

The new caustic-chlorine units of PPG’s subsidiary, Southern 
Alkali Corp. (Lake Charles, La.) will come on stream this month. 

Thiokol Corp. will build a $400,000 plant at Moss Point, Miss., to 
manufacture chemicals used in synthetic rubber. 

















But in spite of all the expansion, the industry is still plagued by 
shortages and the prospect of shortages: 

The growing scarcity of graphite electrodes may seriously retard 
Washington’s program for aluminum and magnesium expansion. Major 
factor behind the shortage: the stepped-up atomic energy program’s sky- 
high needs for graphite. Contributory factor is the steel and chemical in- 
dustries’ increased use of graphite electrodes. 

The military services’ switch to all-temperature greases (CIW, 
May 26), may put a crimp on lithium supplies. In fact, it’s a moot point 
whether present lithium hydroxide capacity is sufficient to provide all the 
lithium greases that would be called for under the military program. 











A robust expansion of activities was voted by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association at its annual meeting last week. Topping the list— 
and supporting the rest—is a 45% increase in the Association’s operating 
budget. New funds will be provided for a broadened public relations 
program, legal counsel, and guidance on over-all and day-to-day industry 
problems. Also: more—and rotating—directorships. 





' Corporate news of moment this week: Godfrey L. Cabot Co. 
(Boston), prominent carbon black producer, has taken a financial interest 
in Willsboro Mining Co., Willsboro, N.Y. (wollastonite), in exchange for 
a preferred ownership position. 
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Allocations and controls continue to comprise the main thread of 
Washington news, affecting future plans of chemical makers: 

Carbon bisulfide makers met with the National Production Au- 
thority to discuss how to live with shortages. Although rayon and cello- 
phane—both large users of the sulfur-derived chemical—are expanding, 
NPA and bisulfide makers agreed that allocation is not called for yet. NPA 
will keep an eye on the situation, may allocate later. 








But carbon tetrachloride, made from carbon bisulfide, requires 
complete and immediate control. Total 1951 needs add up to a thumping 
260 million pounds—40 million pounds more than the total supply; and 
customers have been informally rationed by producers. Now NPA is estab- 
lishing a 20-day lead time on orders, is considering strict controls. 

Phthalic anhydride makers asked NPA to divvy DO orders more 
equitably by establishing a percentage limit on such orders which an 
individual producer must fill. NPA may set a lead time on orders (probably 
15 days before month of delivery) so that producers can schedule produc- 
tion more easily. A large increase in phthalic use is behind the current 
shortage: In 1949 total demand was 153 million pounds; this year it will 
hit 261 million; by 1953 requirements will likely come close to 350 million 
pounds. 








If you want new equipment soon, you’d better sell your scrap now. 
Inventories of heavy industrial iron and steel scrap have fallen dangerously 
low during the past four months, falling from a normal 60 days’ supply to 
as low as a few days’. NPA is cooperating with special local committees to 
get out the scrap. 





More chemical production won’t do much good unless it can be 
transported—and that’s why NPA is taking immediate steps to assure tank 
car and freight car makers of enough steel. Steel mills, swamped with high- 
priority military orders, have accepted only half the car builders’ July 
allotment orders; and without NPA intervention car building would grind 
to a stop by September. Car builders will get their share of plate and struc- 
tural steel from August on, but July’s loss can’t be restored. 





Drug manufacturers’ worst fears were realized this week as 
“fair-traded” items became “loss leaders”; e.g., Sterling Drug’s 100-tablet 
Bayer aspirin bottle, normally retailing at 59¢,. was selling as low as 4¢ 
in New York City’s price war. Sterling accused department stores of 
‘Sungle tactics,” cut off supplies to price cutters. 





Meanwhile R. H. Macy was slapped by an injunction restraining 
it from price-cutting ten New York-made items, but Macy said it bought 
them outside. The store will probably appeal. 





Among new products, one reached commercialization while an- 
other was in a promising experimental stage: 

Titanium Alloy’s poison ivy ointment (CIW, Jan. 27) is now being 
made on a small seale at Niagara Falls, is sold through the New York sales 
office in minimum lots of twelve jars at $1 a jar. 

Ottawa Chemical Co. (Toledo) is testing Ottacide, a mildew, 
fungus and insect preventive for vinyl sheeting and coated fabrics. If 
Quartermaster tests now in progress pan out, a multimillion-dollar market 
awaits it. 














| ARE MARINE BORERS 
y CHEWING UP YOUR PILINGS? 


At) 





Starve them with steel— plus 
ATIONAL graphite ground anodes! 





TRADE-MARK 


WHY GRAPHITE ANODES ARE BEST 
FOR CATHODIC PROTECTION: 


@ Complete and sure protection in 


soe water-~indofiaitely If your dock facilities are subject to attack by marine 


borers, install borer-proof steel pilings, and protect 
those pilings from underwater'corrosion by economi- 


Positive control in any weather; cal long-lasting “National” graphite ground anodes. 


ee “ang / The anodes are lowered to the bottom and connected 
with a shore-based rectifier. Another wire from the 
rectifier runs to the steel pilings. When current is 
passed, it flows out from the pilings into the water— 
thus giving very complete cathodic protection. No 
matter how severe the corrosive conditions are, you 
can regulate the current to afford the proper protec- 
tion, simply by adjusting the rectifier. 


Perfect for use in high 
resistance soils 


Longest life of any anode 
material obtainable 
Other advantages of steel pilings are: more strength 
Thoroughly tested and 
proved in service for 
more than 20 years 


... better fire resistance... less maintenance ... lower 
insurance rates. 
“National” graphite ground anodes also provide the 
most practical and economical cathodic protection for 
buried pipe lines, tank farms, oil well casings, water 
The term “* National”’ ° . 

eid cmuntaae: aan — = rground cables, ship bulls and dozens of 
; other products buried in earth or submerged in water. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY ” 4 ged 


a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices / 
Atlanta, Chicego, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
tn Canada: National Carbon Limited, Toronto4 j / 
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-«-handling bulk materials 
of every description 
at phenomenal savings 


| 
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Esso Standard Oil Company, well 
known for sound management, uses 
the Dempster-Dumpster System 


Esso Standard Oil Company is among the hundreds of cost minded man- 
ufacturers, both large and small, using the Dempster-Dumpster System 
of bulk materials handling . . . the system recognized across the nation 
for its efficiency and ability to reduce costs. 


The Dempster-Dumpster System of materials handling consists, basic- 
ally, of one truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster and any number of de- 
tachable Dempster-Dumpster Containers, which are spotted at conven- 
ient materials accumulation points inside and outside buildings. Con- 
tainers are available in a wide variety of designs best suited to the 
Photos show the three simple stages of serv- type materials handled—be they bulky, light or heavy .. . solids, liquids, 


icing a container. = man, — driver, and or dust ae, trash or rubbish. 
truck ted Dempster-Dump are con- 


stantly busy, picking up, hauling, and dump- ° . e + 
ing one pre-loaded container after another The Dempster Dumpster System reduces equipment together with in 


Dempster-Dumpster Containers range in ca- vestment and operation costs ... eliminates standing idle time . . . elim- 

pacity up to 12 cu. yds inates re-handling of materials . . . and increases efficiency, sanitation 
and good "housekeeping." It will pay you to investigate the Dempster- 
Dumpster System now! A product of Dempster Brothers, Inc. 





mary One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers. .. All Designs. . . All Sizes 


aa. a -- — ~ ~ a 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 261 Dempster Building, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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PHENOL OUTPUT: More capacity, a new process, no drain on sulfur or chlorine. 


More Phenol, New Process 


Increased demands for phenolic resins will boost the output 





of phenol by 20% in 1951-52. 


Sulfur and chlorine shortages speed adoption of 


a new 





process, via cumene hydroperoxide. 


Prices will tend to move upwards as phenol makers must 





use more and more of the costlier (50-60¢/gal.) petroleum-de- 


rived benzene. 


Phenol capacity got its first big boost 
since 1948 in March of this year, is 
now scheduled for another upswing 
within about eighteen months. The 
increase this year: Bakelite’s new 
plant at Marietta, Ohio. The unit due 
on stream in 1952: Barrett’s $8 mil- 
lion facility at Philadelphia, Pa. Com- 
pletion 7 these two plants should 
fatten production capacity from its 
present 340 million pounds per year 
to an estimated 410 million pounds 
per year. 

What For?: A giant-size jump in 
phenolic resins output accounts for 
much of the current shortage and ihe 
past year’s increase in phenol produc- 
tion. Further resin expansion is ex- 
pected to take most of the coming 
new capacity. 

Phenolic molding powders are now 
used principally to fill military orders. 
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But if and when the present emer- 
gency is past, this augmented produc- 
tion is likely to be absorbed handily 
by other applications—principally as 
structural materials. Example: the 
one-piece molding which houses one 
of the floor-based Admiral television 
sets. Resin rquirements for a single 
molding of this type are measured in 
pounds (35 in this case)—not ounces. 

Still another outlet is expected to 
call for millions of pounds aakeain 
resins: bonding of foundry sands dur- 
ing the casting operation. This de- 
velopment is hailed by many foundry 
people as revolutionary. 

Process Shift: For years a potential 
phenol producer eventually chose be- 
tween sulfonation or chlorination to 
affix a hydroxyl group to the benzene 
ring. All plants now operating use 
either of these two routes. Durez’s 


plant at N. Tonawanda, N. Y., em- 
ploys a chlorination process, but it 
represents the first variation on this 
two-process theme. The difference is 
that the chlorination is carried out 
with a mixture of air and hydrogen 
chloride rather than the elemental 
chlorine. Bakelite’s new plant at 
Marietta also uses a variant of this 
approach. 

Barrett, long-time phenol synthe- 
sizer via sulfonation, apparently took 
a long look at the sulfur and chlorine 
shortages, plumped for the hydro- 
peroxide process, involving use of 
neither scarce commodity. 

This consists of making cumene by 
alkylation of benzene with propylene, 
oxidizing the cumene with air to cu- 
mene hydroperoxide, and converting 
the hydroperoxide to a mixture of ace- 
tone and phenol by a disproportiona- 
tion reaction. A similar process is being 
installed by B.A.-Shawinigan Ltd. in 
Canada. 


Enough Benzene?: Although the 
benzene squeeze will undoubtedly be 
uncomfortably tight for some time to 
come, continuing imports and a grow- 
ing supply from petroleum will pre- 
vent the supply situation from getting 
out of hand. Significant note: Bar- 
rett’s new phenol plant is not far from 
United States Steel Corp.’s new inte- 
grated steel mill in New Jersey, where 
large quantities of benzene will be 
produced in the course of making 
metallurgical coke. 

An important consideration in these 
days of benzene shortages is process 
efficiency on a benzene basis. The 
new hydroperoxide process is believed 
to be as efficient as either chlorination 
or sulfonation. 

Price Trend Up: Phenol prices will 
probably increase in the next few 
years—possibly as much as three cents 
per pound if the cost of benzene 
should reach the oft-mentioned figure 
of 60¢ per gallon for the petroleum- 
derived product. 

Completion late next year of the 
planned expansion should provide ade- 
quate supplies of phenol for some time 
to come. If structural uses of phenolic 
resins continue to come to the fore, 
however, more may be required. The 
volume of phenolic resin required for 
any major structural use is so huge 
that a critical shortage could be 
created overnight. 


ll 








PUBLICKER SHIPPING: Fast service, reduced production staff add up to a... 


One-Man Traffic Dividend 


Officials of Publicker Industries, Inc., 
got more than they bargained for 
when they added a man to coordinate 
activities of sales, production, and 
shipping. The main reason for the 
move was to step up delivery service 


to customers. It accomplished that, al- ~ 


so resulted in a 10% daily increase in 
production. And the single staff ad- 
dition eliminated the necessity of three 
jobs in production. 
The traffic liaison manager was added 
when it was realized that several days 
were consumed in routine processing 
of papers in Publicker’s South Phila- 
delphia plant. Under the new system, 
all processing is done at sales head- 
quarters downtown and then expedited 
through production and shipping. 
Now, if sales gets a request for five 
4,.500-gal. tank wagons from New 
York, the traffic manager doesn’t wait 
for the order to go through channels. 
He immediately calls the shipping 
department to let it know that the 
trucks should leave the next day. 
Publicker management points out 
that it is the policy of many alcohol 
manufacturers to maintain low inven- 
tories. They keep the stock rolling 
out in either 4,500-gal. tank wagons 
(which are becoming increasingly 
popular because of their convenience 
to small users) or in 8,000-gal. tank 
cars. When a rush order comes in, 
very often there is not enough alcohol 
on hand to fill it. This is eliminated 
at Publicker now; production is im- 
mediately informed of rush orders, 
has time to make up low inventories. 
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Under the new system, most of the 
confusion surrounding the manufac- 
turing activities is avoided. As a result, 
production and shipments in any given 
day are up 10%. In addition, three 
jobs in production have been eliminat- 
ed—thus effectively adding three men 
to the company’s productive force by 
hiring one staff member. 

Publicker customers receive direct 
benefits from installment of the new 
traffic manager. Increased efficiency 
and production make more products 
available. Furthermore, delivery de- 
lavs have been reduced; customers can 
now get material when they want it. 


Nichols Speaks Up 


After a preliminary pilot run in the 
11 Far Western states (CIW, Apr. 
28), sulfur allocation is now on a na- 
tion-wide basis. This week, in order 
to get an up-to-the-minute picture of 
the sulfur order and its ramifications, 
Chemical Week interviewed NPA’s 
Deputy Administrator, Thomas S. 
Nichols. 
The new sulfur order, M-69, hits both 
the producer and consumer. It pro- 
hibits suppliers from shipping except 
under specific NPA license. It also re- 
quires consumers to submit proposed 
uses and present inventories. And it 
restricts them to 100% of their 1950 
rate of consumption. Restrictions on 
use take effect immediately—author- 
izations to suppliers will begin July 1. 
Officially, NPA explains its move 
by saying there is not enough sulfur 


to meet present demands. This does 
not come as news to either harried 
producers or their worried customers. 
Unofficially, however, there is another 
factor that may have influenced 
NPA’s decision to take over sulfur 
rationing. The agency has been 
piqued at industry’s own efforts to al- 
locate; there had been charges of dis- 
crimination against small users. 

M-69 will not add any sulfur to 
the available supply. Like other NPA 
orders, it is aimed at assuring essential 
users they will get enough and an 
equitable distribution of the rest. And 
like other orders, it raises the ques- 
tion: Who is an essential user? To get 
an answer to this and other questions, 
CuemicaL WEEK interviewed Thomas 
S. Nichols -NPA Deputy Adminis- 
trator, and Mathieson Chemical presi- 
dent and board chairman. 

Nichols was optimistic about the 
sulfur situation. He points out that 
there is a definite limit to our sulfur 
requirements. “Why,” he says, “if, 
by some miracle, the available sup- 
ply of sulfur grew by 25%, industry 
wouldn’t know what to do with it. 
In fact, even a 10% increase at this 
time would cause a shipping prob- 
lem.” 

Sulfur consumption has skyrock- 
eted in recent years, but Nichols 
thinks the increase has not been as 
great as many believe. Some experts 
have maintained that this year’s 5.2 
million-ton production will fall short 
of demands by a million tons. Accord- 
ing to Nichols, there is little reliable 
data available to warrant such an as- 
sumption. 

Supplier: In any event, M-69 will 
provide a good basis for estimating 
total requirements as well as a tool for 


T. S. NICHOLS: Optimistic on sulfur. 
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assuring adequate supplies for essen- 
tial users. Before the first of the month 
preceding the calendar quarter in 
which shipments are to be made, sup- 
pliers will file with NPA a 
(NPAF-99) _ listing proposed — ship- 
ments the quarter. NPA will 
examine the petition, make necessary 
adjustments, and return it to the sup- 
plier at least 10 days before the quar- 
ter begins. The returned form con- 
stitutes the supplier's authority to 
ship. Suppliers should apply immedi- 
ately for license to ship during the 
third quarter. 


form 


for 


Consumer: Before the 28th day of 
each month, the consumer will report 
(on NPAF-98) his use of sulfur dur- 
ing the previous month and his in- 
ventory at the end of that month. He 
will also estimate his needs for the 
current month and his inventory at 
the end of it. First reports are due on 
June 28. 

These reports, Nichols, will 
enable NPA to get a detailed, accurate 
account of how much sulfur is needed 
—and where the present supply is 
most needed. Lack of this information 
was one of the main complaints 
against NPA’s “practice” allocation in 
the West. 


Reactions: The first move of the 
sulfur allocation will be to give agri- 
culture about 10% more sulfur. (At 
present agricultural uses—fertilizer, 
dusting powder, and insecticides~ac- 
count for 45% of our total sulfur con- 
sumption. ) 


Says 


Even so, Nichols says complaints 
are expected. Agriculture, for in- 
stance, may continue to be dissatisfied 


with its allocations. Although all com- 
plaints will be heard, agriculture will 
be told its interests are being pro- 
tected by a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture man, who sits in as a member 
of the Interagency Criteria Committee. 
Recently organized, the committee 
will help to set policy for distribu- 
tion. 

British: NPA is also faced with the 
problem of seeing that friendly 
foreign nations get some sulfur to 
keep them producing vital defense 
goods. The present export schedule 
calls for 480,000 tons the first half of 
this year, 900,000 tons by the end of 
the year. Most of the exports will go 
to Great Britain. 

Foreign countries are making ef- 
forts to develop domestic sources or 
find other suppliers. To get first- 
hand information on how the British 
are progressing with their sulfur pro- 
gram, Nichols recently sent a team 
of experts to Britain. The country has 
given Nichols a schedule of actions 
designed to reduce their sulfur de- 
mands on the U. S. 

Based on this schedule, Nichols 
feels that the British will need only 
90,000 tons in next year’s third quar- 
ter, 70,000 tons during the final quar- 
ter of ’52. And during the whole of 
1953, they should require about 
270,000—a sizable cut from the 400,- 
000 they received from this country 
in 1950. 

In general, Nichols says there is no 
cause for alarm over the supply situ- 
ation. Production will eventually catch 
up with increased demands. The 
problem is strictly an immediate one 
with but one solution: rationing. 


Boom In Sponsored Research 


That’s the news this week from two 
prominent regional research organi- 
zations. Record-shattering dollar vol- 
umes foster expanded staffs, encour- 
age greater diversity of technical serv- 
ice. 

Chairman Thomas W. Martin of the 
Southern Research Instute’s board of 
directors reports 1950 as the biggest 
year in the Birmingham, Ala., outfit’s 
existence. In addition to speaking well 
for SRI, the disclosure underscores 
the growing tendency of industry to 
farm out research and reduce finan- 
cial outlay. 

As with every enterprise that offers 
goods or services, the more business 
you do the healthier you grow. SRI 
is in a particularly enviable position. 
Fortunate in having an adequate capi- 
tal fund—contributed by many com- 
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panies and individuals—to provide 
facilities for its work, SRI pays its 
operating and overhead expenses out 
of surrent income from sponsored 
projects. Last year's unprecedented 
revenue should provide a comfortable 
margin for further development of 
the Institute’s resources. 

Fly Ash to Hatch Covers: SRI’s 
versatility can be garnered from a look 
at the work it does. Important projects 
include: development of a new abra- 
sion-resisting coating for coal hopper 
car interiors (Norfolk and Western 
Railway Co.;; utilization of fly ash 
in the production of concrete 
of improved workability and lower 
heat of setting (Alabama and Georgia 
Power Cos.); conversion of wood 
waste into a molasses fermentable to 
ethyl alcohol; development of a new, 


. 


more efficient hatch cover for cargo 
vessels (Waterman Steamship Corp.) ; 
design of new machinery for textile 
and lumber industries; cancer re- 
search; conservation of manganese in 
steel making (American Iron and Steel 
Institute); development of a highly 
sensitive instrument for detection and 
measurement of extremely low smoke 
concentrations (Atomic Energy Com- 
mission); basic studies in  photo- 
synthesis. 
’ The Midwest Research Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo. paints an equally 
bright picture of the state of sponsored 
research. According to Charles N. 
Kimball, president of the organiza- 
tion, total dollar volume during the 
six the fiscal year 
broke all previous records. To keep 
pace with the stepped-up activity, 
technical staff was increased 29%. 
New staff members brought new 
skills, making available new fields of 
specialized service to accomodate an 
expanding clientele. A good example 
is the new petroleum research labora- 
tory, specially equipped and staffed 
for extensive investigation in the field 
of high-temperature hydrocarbon gas 
reactions. Another important result of 
the expanded scope of Institute opera- 
tions was the formation of a Chemical 
Engineering Division, to augment ex- 
isting Physics, Engineering and Chem- 
istry Divisions. 


first months of 


Western Boom: Stanford Research 
Institute, Stanford, Cal., also hit a 
new high in 1950. Although the first 
half of the year was devoted to con 
solidation after a period of rapid ex- 
pansion, the latter half saw the mak- 
ings of another full-fledged research 
boom. Much of this recent activity is 
the result of the rearmament pro- 
gram; revenue from government 
projects increased from 23% of the 
January total to about 45% in De- 
cember. But expansion to meet fed- 
eral requirements won't be at the ex- 
pense of commercial service. 

Stanford hopes to put in enough 
new facilities to handle the whole 
load. Many of these new facilities 
are needed to fill the legitimate needs 
of the industrial West. Loss of Ori- 
ental markets combined with an un- 
favorable transportation situation east 
of the Rockies sparked the formation 
of an International Division to aid in 
the development of new commercial 
outlets. Rapid growth of population 
and industry in the West has created 
additional problems. Department of 
Applied Biology was founded and 
Laboratories of Food Technology and 
Experimental Biology were enlarged 
to meet research needs in the agri- 
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cultural and food processing. indus- 
tries. 

Defense research has been stepped 
up to the level of commercial activity. 
Stanford Research is now engaged in 
government projects—many of them 
classified — on engineering design, 
strategic planning, evaluation of 
weapons, potential blast damage, and 
many others. In line with the defense 
effort, the Institute is working toward 
the development of natural resources 
(oil, ores, etc.) and the improvement 
of processing techniques. In addition, 
Stanford takes on Atomic Energy 
Commission projects and has initiated 
an accelerated equipment-develop- 
ment program for the armed services. 


Emphasis on Rarity 


The American rare metals industry 
is making rapid strides in a field form- 
erly dominated by the Germans. Al- 
though the growth of this field has 
been paced by companies like Du 
Pont, Titanium Alloy Mfg., and Foote 
Mineral, smaller outfits also account 
for a prominent share of the trade. 
DeRewal Intemational Rare Metals 
Co. of Philadelphia is a good case in 
point. Organized four years ago by 
chemist Frank J. DeRewal, the com- 
pany today is encountering unprece- 
dented demand for its rare metallic 
products. 

Consequently, expansion is the key- 
note. DeRewal’s situation is not 
unique; the entire rare metals indus- 
try is now experiencing growth pangs. 
Reason: technological awakening to 
the potential of many obscure metals 
on the heels of the eclipse of German 
activity in this field after World War 
II. American suppliers are now taking 
over a good deal of business that 
would formerly have gone overseas. 

No Neophyte: Although his com- 
pany is in its infancy, Frank DeRewal 
is no johnny-come-lately in rare 
metals. A research chemist since 
1920, he has probed rare metals for 
such organizations as Foote Mineral 
Co. and Battelle Memorial Institute. 
A pioneer in the domestic production 
of hafnium oxide, DeRewal was also 
in on the ground floor with hafnium. 

At first, DeRewal made hafnium 
oxide from the very rare mineral, 
cyrtolite. When the cyrtolite ran out, 
DeRewal changed his process, went 
over to extraction from relatively 
abundant zircon sands. The Brazilian 
government, with huge zircon sand 
resources, has since taken quite an 
interest in DeRewal’s work and _ has 
invited him to head up zircon research 
in that country. 
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THE DeREWALS: A family with ideas. 


DeRewal is currently installing 
equipment for a new self-designed 
process which he feels will effect 
another major cut in the cost of haf- 
nium and zirconium. If hopes pan 
out, the new process should turn out 
highly pure, ductile zirconium and 
hafnium; titanium is also slated for 
similar treatment. Among DeRewal’s 
other rare items are cesium ($800 a 
pound), rubidium ($1,600 a pound), 
and niobium salts. 

Family Helps: If Frank DeRewal 
takes his business worries home, he is 
not at a loss for sympathetic com- 
panionship. His wife and chemist son 
are partners in the company. The 
DeRewals have ambitious plans for 
the future. A new plant is in the 
cards, as well as an expansion of the 
product roster. 

Rhenium, gallium, and germanium 
are under scrutiny with an eye to- 
ward commercial production. But De- 
Rewal’s pet project is ductile chrom- 
ium. 

He won't be the first to do it, 
but that’s not of major importance. 


The goal is a process capable of large- 
scale ductile chromium production. 
Chromium today is hardly a rare 
metal, but its brittleness severely lim- 
its its use. Ductile chromium, on the 
other hand, is scarce, sells for a pretty 
penny when available. DeRewal be- 
lieves ductile chromium has a bright 
commercial future and he hopes to 
hasten it. 


Styrene Stretcher 


The Styrene shortage is being attacked 
this week by Dow Chemical Co. with- 
out aid of benzene. Plans are now 
moving forward for a $10,241,000 
vinyl toluene (mixture of meta and 
para isomers) plant at Midland, Mich. 
Construction is scheduled to get under 
way this fall, and production will be- 
gin in the summer of 1952. 


There has been much talk and some 
work on the application of vinyl 
toluene for a long time. But until re- 
cently the cost of benzene (and thus 
of styrene) had always been low 
enough so that there was little eco- 
nomic incentive to push research be- 
yond the test-tube stage. The growing 
necessity of turning to costly petro- 
leum benzene (50-60¢ gal.) to pro- 
duce styrene has so rejuggled the 
economics that research on vinyl 
toluene was resumed with renewed 
vigor—and with success. 

Its production parallels that of 
styrene. The aromatic hydrocarbon is 
alkylated with ethylene and the result- 
ant ethyl group is dehydrogenated. 
Major advantage: More toluene can 
be produced from practically all 
crudes, purification is thus simpler and 
cheaper. 

Not a Substitute: Vinyl toluene is 
not a complete substitute for styrene. 
But according to Dow, it is a satis- 
factory replacement for a portion of 
the styrene contained in such varied 
materials as synthetic rubber, emul- 
sion paints, and plastics. In some 





Current List of DPA-Certified Chemical Facilities 


Location of 


Company Facilities 


Product Amount Percent 


Eligible Certified 





General Atlas Carbon Co. 
Southern Alkali Corp. 
Calanese Corp. 


Pampa, Texas 
Barberton, Ohio 
Bishop, Tex. 


Quaker Oats Co. 
Houston Oxygen Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Houston, Tex. 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
(successor to Linde Air Products 
0.) 


Gulf Oil Corp. 


East Chicago, III. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carbon black 
Silica-based pigments 


Trioxane and para- 
formaldehyde 


Furfural 


Oxygen, acetylene, 
medical cases 


Liquid oxygen 


$152,181 60 
11,168,000 70 


3,485,535 65 
3,969,826 60 


903,100 65 
7,964,580 55 


os 





Dayton, Ohio 


Burdett Oxygen Co. of Cleveland, 
Inc 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 
Butler, Pa. 


, butylenes, 
gasoline 


Oxygen (commercial) 


40,596,740 65 
297,685 55 


4,168,000 65 
5,531,252 65 


Liquid oxygen 
Liquid oxygen, nitrogen 
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cases, moreover vinyl toluene has been 
found to be superior to styrene, par- 
ticularly in manufacture of paints and 
varnishes. 


ek | tS ee 
Austria: Expansion of its only penicil- 
lin plant means that ultimately Austria 
will be independent of American 
sources of the material. Capacity of 
the plant (Biochemie of Kundl/Tyrol) 
will be increased, will be sufficient to 
meet domestic needs and leave a bal- 
ance for export. At present the fac- 
tory is turning out 90,000 ampoules 
a month. This amounts to about 56% 
of Austrian requirements; the rest is 
imported from the United States. 
° 


Mexico: A report from Mexico says 
that Corning Glass will shortly start 
construction on a $2 million glass fac- 
tory in Monterey. The company has 
acquired an interest in the Mexican 
concern, Cristales Mexicanes, has es- 
tablished a new firm, Corning Mexi- 
cana, S. A. 

. 
Canada: A new pulp mill, costing 
between $3.5 and $5 million, will be 
built at Yales in Alberta. An agree- 
ment for the venture has been signed 
between the Alberta government and 
North Western Pulp and Power, Ltd. 

. 


Brazil: Presidential approval has set in 
motion a study of the feasibility of a 
plant for extracting sulfur from py- 
rites. A preliminary proposal calls for 
the formation of a company to which 
Volta Redonda would contribute half 
the capital, private industry the rest. 
Owned by the National Steelworks, 
the deposits are located in Santa 
Catarina state in southern Brazil. 
Estimates have placed pyrites reserves 
at over 500,000 metric tons. 


EXPANSION... . 
Firestone: New facilities at the com- 
pany’s Pottstown (Pa.) plant site will 
triple the company’s resin production 
there. The facilities will consist of a 
one-story production unit (62’ by 
140’) and a three-story office and 
warehouse (200’ by 140’). The new 
expansion will entail an expenditure 
of $5.5 million over and above the 
recent $2.5 million allotted for in- 
creasing production at the present tire 
and resin plant at the same site. 
a 

Diamond Alkali: A dust control proj- 
ect at the Painesville plant will cost 
$1 million. Plans call for elimination 
of fly ash from the power plant, clear- 
ing up of calcium operations, im- 
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provements in the pulverized coal de- 
partment. 

* 
Naco Fertilizer: Opening of new 
headquarters in Charleston (S. C.) 
climaxes the company’s move to the 
south. Reason: to move closer to the 
principal areas served by the com- 
pany. 

° 
Chemstand: Construction on the new 
nylon plant in Florida (CW, June 
16) will start in a few months. Lo- 
cated on the Escamble River, 12 mi. 
north of Pensacola, the plant will em- 
ploy between 3,000 and 4,000 per- 
sons, will be rated at approximately 
50 million Ibs. of nylon a year. 

» 
Kay-Fries: Production of dimethyl 
and diethyl phthalate is expected to 
resume shortly. Operations had been 
temporarily halted by a fire on June 
5. Two days later, rebuilding was 
started, formaldehyde production fol- 
lowed almost immediately. Other 


units—for producing fine organic in- 
termediates—will be in operation soon 
after the phthalate production. 

7 


Kaiser Aluminum: Certificates of ne- 
cessity (for expanding plants at New 
Orleans and Spokane) are merely the 
“first step” toward realization of the 
program, say Kaiser officials. The 
company has not made the final deci- 
sion to go ahead. 

Certificate for the New Orleans 
plant would enable Kaiser to double 
the 100,000 ton rated capacity of the 
plant—presently under construction. 
The certificate for the Mead plant in 
Spokane would permit the company 
to add 20,000 tons to the present 
150,000-ton yearly capacity. Expan- 
sion of the two reduction plants will 
mean a $7.5 million outlay for new 
facilities at the Baton Rouge plant. 
The plant there (for processing 
bauxite) is currently undergoing an 
expansion which is aimed at boosting 
capacity 80%. 

J 

National Container: A cash purchase 
of 97% of the outstanding stock of 
the Jaite Co. (Jaite, Ohio) signifies 
National’s entry into the paper bag 
business. Jaite is an old-line maker 
of paper bags and special purpose 
bags. It owns and operates a kraft 
paper mill and a manufacturing plant 
for bags. On purchasing the stock, 
Samuel Kipnis (president of Na- 
tional) says present facilities will be 
expanded, and he hopes to substan- 
tially increase the volume of business 
of Jaite. Kipnis also said that the kraft 
paper mill would be supplied by pulp 
from National’s existing facilities. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Francis A. Gibbons: From secretary 
to treasurer, General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 


C. Joseph Hyland: From director of 
public relations to secretary, General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 


Henry C. Speel: To director of the 
Development Department, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp. 


B. Bynum Turner: From general man- 
ager, Manufacturing Department, to 
vice president, Ethyl Corp. 


Clinton W. Bond: From plant man- 
ager, Baton Rouge plant, to general 
manager, Manufacturing Department, 
Ethyl Corp. 


Roy N. Clothier: From manager of 
operations, Baton Rouge plant, to 
plant manager, Ethyl Corp. 


Wallace F. Armstrong: From super- 
intendent, ethyl chloride manufactur- 
ing, to plant manager, Houston plant, 
Ethyl Corp. 


Nat C. Robertson: To director ot 
Petrochemical Research Department, 
National Research Corp. 


James V. Donohoe: From Sales man- 
ager to vice president in charge of 
sales, Mixing Equipment Co. 


H. I. Cramer: On leave as director of 
development, Sharples Chemicals, 
Inc., to OPS post. 


Dale F. Behney: To manager of sales, 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 


I. M. LeBaron: From research en- 
gineer to director of research labora- 
tories, International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. 


J. V. Hightower: From West Coast 
regional editor, CHeMicAL WEEK, to 
assistant to Hilton Smith, Washington 
office of Ralph M. Parsons Co. 


Myron T. Fleming: To vice president, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Henry W. Winkler: From chief chem- 
ist to vice president in charge of re- 
search and laboratory control, Brooks 


Oil Co. 


Joseph A. Rigby: manager of engin- 
eering and sales to vice president, 
engineering and sales, Brooks Oil Co. 


William A. Bours III: From senior 
technical assistant, Technical Labora- 
tory, Deepwater Point, to manager of 
the Plants Development Section, Du 
Pont’s Organic Chemicals Department. 
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PRICE STRUCTURE of huge chemical industry comes under eyes of Mike DiSalle of OPS who orders . . . 


CPR 22: Prices Via Costs 


Ceiling Price Regulation 22 takes over on July 2; chemical companies 





frantically rush completion of mountain of paperwork to comply with order. 


Chemical industry criticizes order as cumbersome, impractical; claims it 





overlooks role of overhead in computation of costs. 


Tailor-made regulation to fit chemical industry’s needs, and based upon 





freeze-date method, cited as most sensible approach to 


price regulation. 








Samuel Nakasian* 

Ceiling Price Regulation 22 fixes 
a method for the establishment of 
maximum selling prices for the major 
manufacturing industries, including 
most chemical producers. On its effec- 
tive date, July 2, (postponed from 
May 28th), the new regulation re- 
places the General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation issued on January 26th of this 
year. 

* Unfortunately, in the issuing of 
CPR 22 (April 25th), OPS neither 
consulted the chemical industry, nor 
seriously considered its special char- 
acteristics. Yet, as applied to the pric- 
ing of chemicals, there appears to be 
a serious question of its workability 
in view of the tremendous cost-price 
calculations involved and the many 





* Washington Attorney, Former price chief 
f Economic Cooperation Administration, Nine 
years of government service also included posts 
with Executive Office of the President, War 
Food Administration and Office of Price Admit 
istrations as price specialist 
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problems that arise out of the task of 
adjusting prices on thousands of re- 
lated products. The flexibility — of 
action necessary in the chemical in- 
dustry is not permitted under the 
terms of CPR 22 which establishes a 
policy pattern on rollbacks, cost ab- 
sorption and profit limitation. 


Shade of OPA: CPR 22 is intended 
to replace the current prices under 
GCPR with new ceiling prices deter- 
mined by adjusting pre-Korea prices 
by increases in factory payroll and 
materials costs so that some current 
prices may be deflated and others in- 
flated. To achieve this purpose, OPS 
borrowed the OPA reconversion price 
regulation issued at the end of World 
War II to price consumer hard goods 
whose manufacture was then being 
resumed. Why OPS should select the 
reconversion pricing formula for the 
purpose of rolling back prices is not 
explained by the similarity of that 


situation with the present one. 


The real answer appears to be that 
the OPS, in its haste to freeze mar 
seized and reworked the old 
OPA formula and hoped that it would 
prove practical in application. To a 
certain extent, this move was under- 
standable. Because of staff limitations, 
OPS has little opportunity to give se- 
rious thought to alternative methods 
and policies. Neither has it had the 
benefit of advance planning on mo- 
bilization by NSRB or any 
agency. ; . 


yins 
gins, 


other 


Instead, the agency has been pre- 
occupied with difficult organizational 
and staffing problems in a very tight 
labor market. Lacking; adequate per- 
sonnel, especially at commodity 
branch levels, the top echelon ot OPS 
had the difficult choice of postponing 
action until sufficient personnel could 
be recruited, or of resorting to the 
issuance of this overall regulation. 
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Under these circumstances, the chem- 
ical division had no opportunity to 
consult with the industry. The same 
conditions which led OPS to adopt 
this hazardous approach also raises 
the question of its ability to admin- 
ister the regulation, once issued. 

Aim—Normalcy: OPS states that the 
purpose of CPR 22 is “to restore more 
normal cost-price relationships in in- 
dustry.” This purpose, OPS believes, 
will be achieved by relieving some 
companies which adhered to the vol- 
untary price freeze order of Decem- 
ber 1950, and other companies whose 
prices lagged behind cost increases 
during the last half of 1950. As re- 
gards companies that increased mar- 
gins after Korea by raising prices 
more than costs justified, CPR 22 is 
intended to roll back their prices. 
The net effect of this overall adjust- 
ment is considered to “constitute a 
major step toward restoration of 
equitable prices.” 

It may be questioned whether a 
normal relationship among prices is 
thus achieved. If the January 1951 
freeze level is too high, it is at least 
a level at which the price relationship 
among the variety of products and 
several sellers was established by mar 
ket forces. Therefore it is more normal 
in the economic sense than prices 
could ever be by adjustment which 
translates the cost behavior of the in- 
dividual firms. If national policy dic- 
tates a lower price level, this can be 
achieved by freezing prices at an 
earlier date. 

In brief, OPS has elected to ex- 
change a price level determined by 
supply and demand forces for a set 
of prices determined on the basis of 
individual firm’s cost behavior. In the 
bargain OPS expects to get some 
lower and some higher prices. Be- 
cause of these largely unrelated up- 
ward and downward price adjust- 
ments, the chemical price structure 
will become snarled and unbalanced, 
with uneconomic pricing of products 
which have identical uses or may be 
substituted for one another. This will 
not be limited to finished products 
but will also be extended to raw ma- 
terials and _ semi-finished materials 
which become costs of other compet- 
ing chemical producers. 

Price regulation under CPR 22 will 
ultimately require the imposition of a 
specific ceiling price for each product, 
which will necessitate compromising 
the artificial price differences created 
by CPR 22, but this process will not 
cure the vice of fixing prices on the 
basis of costs. 

Formula: CPR 22 prescribes a for- 
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mula by which the ceiling prices on 
each chemical product established 
under GCPR may be redetermined 
by the individual firm. The formula 
works as follows: The firm’s current 
prices are rolled back to a pre-Korea 
base period, and then are rolled for- 
ward by a portion of manufacturing 
cost increases stipulated by OPS. By 
this formula, each manufacturer de- 
termines whether his current prices 
are to be rolled back completely ‘or 
partially to pre-Korea base-period 
levels, are to be maintained, or are to 
be increased. While the formula thus 
stated is simple, its application to 
multi-product industries, such as the 
chemical industry, is a highly compli- 
cated exercise. 

In borrowing the OPA manufac- 
turers’ reconversion pricing formula, 
OPS must have viewed the present 
pricing problem as comparable to the 
1945 problem of pricing hard con- 
sumer goods, such as refrigerators, 
automobiles, and washing machines. 
Actually, there is a major difference 
between the two situations; namely, 
the problem in 1945 was one of fixing 
a new price and not of adjusting an 
existing price. For practical purposes 
no current price existed then, because 
the products had not been produced 
in commercial quantities during the 
war. Hence, the problem was to set a 
price which would reflect current 
cost conditions. This was done by the 
general formula of taking 1941 prices 
as a base and adjusting them by sub- 
sequent increases in labor and mate- 
rials, 

Tough on Chemicals: The CPR 22 
approach is the same, but it is applied 
to an entirely different situation, and 
its consequences in the case of chem- 
icals may be harmful. In replacing 
prices established by market forces 
with prices determined to such a large 


extent on the basis of a firm’s costs, 
OPS is incurring a major risk of 
throwing the price structure of the 
entire chemical industry out of bal- 
ance, both as among products and 
among firms. The price of each prod- 
uct will not longer bear an economic 
relationship to the prices of similar or 
substitute products. Moreover, the 
price charged for the same product 
by competitive firms will no longer 
tend to be the same, but may be 
quite different, because of firms’ dif- 
fering costs. This state of price con- 
fusion is not confined in its conse- 
quences to a management headache, 
but may result in a serious dislocation 
and curtailment of production. 

It should also be noted that, except 
for the case cited, the government 
has never attempted a roll-back price 
by this technique. Previously, if price 
roli-backs were attempted, it was 
done by a freeze of prices prevailing 
at an appropriate earlier date. While 
such roll-backs cause inequities, they 
nevertheless freeze into ceilings the 
economic price relationship among 
products as well as among sellers. 

Overhead Slighted: Another princi- 
pal feature of the formula is that it 
treats the overhead costs of all indus- 
tries in the same way, by ignoring their 
effect on net earnings. OPS hopes this 
policy will achieve price stabilization 
based on “normal” margins. Over- 
head cost behavior and its impact on 
net earnings differ by industry de- 
pending on the percentage of over- 
head costs to total costs, and the ex- 
tent to which firms operate at ca- 
pacity. An industry with a relatively 
low percentage of overhead costs to 
total costs fares well under CPR 22, 
because a greater part of its cost in- 
creases may be reflected in higher 
prices. Moreover, an industry which 
operated at less than capacity before 


Chemical Week 








Korea, benefits directly from increased 
output by a reduction in overhead 
costs per unit which are reflected in 
higher net earnings. 

But CPR 22 isn’t so kind to the 
chemical industry. Whereas many in- 
dustries have been able to reduce 
overhead costs per unit below pre- 
Korea levels, chemical manufacturers 
have generally suffered an increase. 
Under CPR 22, a firm which can re- 
duce overhead unit costs through 
greater output in a single shift or by 
adding an extra shift, may improve 
its net earning’s position despite an 
increase in costs of equipment and 
services purchased to maintain the 
plant. 

This flexible situation does not ex- 
ist generally in the chemical industry, 
which has operated at capacity levels 
before Korea. The round-the-clock 
“in-stream” process characteristic of 
chemicals production does not afford 
an elasticity of output comparable to 
that in other industries. Hence, for a 
firm operating at capacity levels, an 
increase in cost of equipment and 
service acquired to maintain the phys- 
ical plant results in higher overhead 
unit costs which can not be off-set 
but must be absorbed out of net earn- 
ings. Moreover, in the chemical in- 


dustry, the impact of such increased 
overhead costs per unit is serious be- 
cause the chemical manufacturer has 
the highest percentage of overhead 
costs to total costs among the mass 
production industries. 


Chemicals Different: Because of the 
heavy overhead cost characteristic of 
the chemical industry, its economic 
health does not largely depend upon 
the type of cost adjustment afforded 
by CPR 22. The labor cost adjustment 
factor affords minor relief to this in- 
dustry which relies principally on 
equipment for its production, and rel- 
atively little on direct labor. Since 
replacement of this equipment is fre- 
quent, because of continuous use and 
corrosion, it represents a major ele- 
ment in overhead costs. 

An appropriate margin for over- 
head costs is prerequisite to the 
growth of this industry on which the 
mobilization program is so depend- 
ent. During 1950, more than one bil- 
lion dollars was spent for capital im- 
provements. In 1951 capital improve- 
ments planned were almost 30% over 
1950, and estimated to add 12% to 
existing plant capacity. The extent to 
which price restrictions will prevent 
this much-needed expansion of out- 
put is not susceptible to estimation. 
From a_ business point of view, the 
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COMPLAINT: CPR 22 is cumber- 
some, impractical and inequitable 
in design and application with re- 
gard to the chemical industry. Its 
basic fault is that it establishes 
price ceilings on the basis of in- 
dividual firms’ costs rather than by 
the freeze-date method. By so do- 
ing it threatens to disrupt the nor- 
mal economic relationship of thou- 
sands of chemical products. A seri- 
ous diversion and dislocation of 
production may thereby result 
which would jeopardize the output 
of chemical products for defense 
needs. 

Failure to recognize the real 
weight of overhead in the compu- 
tation of chemical costs is another 
major weakness of the regulation. 
Unlike some other industries, the 
chemical industry is largely unable 
to absorb increased overhead costs 
by greater output mainly because 
it had little unused capacity prior 
to Korea. Hence, increased over- 
head costs, including maintenance 
materials, must be absorbed by a 
possible inordinate reduction in net 
earnings that might well remove 
the profit incentive for increased 
and needed expansion. 





CPR 22 IN RE THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


REMEDY: A tailor-made regulation 
for chemical manufacturers which 
would establish ceilings at levels 
prevailing on a given date. This 
regulation should be directed at 
fixing not only an appropriate price 
level, but the proper price rela- 
tionships among products and firms. 

The administration of such a reg- 
ulation would require far less paper- 
work on the part of manufacturers 
and reduce the work load for OPS. 

Sensible flexibility should also 
be a characteristic of the regulation. 
For instance, provision should be 
made for those firms whose prices 
on the freeze date were below the 
prevailing level by reason of long 
term contracts and other causes to 
adjust prices to the market level. 

Price relief should also be pro- 
vided to individual firms who can 
demonstrate a loss on a product 
line, without being required to 
demonstrate an overall operating 
loss. 

A profit standard should also be 
incorporated in the regulation to 
preserve the profit incentive for 
increasing production capacity suf- 
ficient to meet both civilian and 
military requirements. 








prospects of reduced earnings because 
of price restrictions will dictate cau- 
tion, if not a postponement of expan- 
sion. It should be reemphasized that 
there is a danger that the OPS reli- 
ance on short-run principles of OPA 
will work against the objective of the 
present national program: To foster 
expansion sufficient to meet military 
needs while sustaining the civilian 
economy. 

It may be argued that necessary 
expansion can be encouraged by spe- 
cial amortization for income tax pur- 
poses. But, while substantial tax 
benefits result from a reduction to 
five years of the normal rate of de- 
preciation allowance, the prospect of 
price restrictions and profit limita- 
tions extending over a period longer 
than five years, may be sufficient to 
outweigh the temporary tax benefits, 
and thus stifle expansion plans. 

Prices Via Costs: In the sale of 
standardized commodities, like most 
chemicals, a company’s price-making 
decisions are influenced primarily by 
its selling department’s appraisal of 
the market, rather than the controller’s 
estimates of costs. For the most part, 
CPR 22 calls upon the company con- 


troller to perform the role of fixing 
prices on the basis of costs. Except 
under OPA, the controller has not 
undertaken this responsibility because 
as a practical matter, his cost com- 
putations have only an indirect bear- 
ing on price. Rather, cost-systems ot 
bulk product industries are intended, 
for the most part, to serve the purpose 
of internal controls and of aids to 
management. 

Abundant illustrations of this  sit- 
uation can be found in chemical man- 
ufacture. For example, different 
processes are used to make ethylene 
oxide. Similarly, different raw mate- 
rials are put through a different 
process to produce acetic anhydride. 
But each of these items, regardless of 
the differing costs of materials or 
processes, will sell at the same price. 

Undoubtedly, a firm’s price based 
on cost build-up will vary from the 
price established by meeting compe- 
tition of rival sellers. Firms with 
identical prices under the January 
freeze will have different ceiling 
prices computed under CPR 22, be- 
cause the cost build-up of each firm 
will be influenced by a host of actors, 
including operating efficiency, differ- 
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versification of products, by-product 
and joint product mix. 

Price Structure: What will be the ef- 
fect of practically ever firm having a 
different ceiling price? Under short- 
supply conditions, some firms may 
insist on their ceiling prices although 
higher than their competitor's prices. 
However, it is more likely to be the 
practice of principal manufacturers to 
sell below their ceilings in order to 
meet the price of rivals, rather than 
destroy their reputation for being 
competitive. Therefore, the general 
market price may tend to be at the 
ceiling level of the lowest principal 
seller. 

Ceilings fixed at varying levels for 
the same product will confuse rather 
than improve the ceiling price struc- 
ture. Either OPS will have to raise 
the low ceilings or to roll back the high 
ceilings or to tolerate a range of ceil- 
ing prices with such modifying effect 
as may result from market forces, 
such as high ceiling firms selling at 
the level of the low ceiling firms. In 
the case of some commodities, a dou- 
ble roll-back will thus result from the 
impact of both CPR 22 and market 
forces. 

OPS has already given notice that 
CPR 22 is an interim action to be 
followed by tailor-made orders for 
certain industries. Such orders have 
been issued for machinery, shoes and 
textiles, but they employ the same 
basic principles as CPR 22. OPS has 
also given notice that subsequent or- 
ders shall be issued to iron out the 
price ceiling maladjustments resulting 
from the CPR 22 formula; however, 
the fundamental fallacy of fixing 
prices on the basis of costs will not 
be corrected, but preserved. 

Under conditions of adequate or 
long supply, ceiling prices serve no 
anti-inflation purpose, and, actually 
may tend to keep prices at higher 
levels by becoming selling targets for 
the industry. This is a problem yet 
to be solved. . 

Then and Now: In World War II, 
the all-out military effort made neces- 
sary a maximum curtailment of civilian 
production to enable the conversion 
of existing plants to war. New plant 
construction was limited to purposes 
of supplying the armed forces. So 
great a proportion of the available 
working population was called into 
active military service that manpower 
became critically short. While the 
need for installing labor-saving ma- 
chinery was never greater, the supply 
of such equipment was severely lim- 
ited because of the demand for end- 
use military items. 
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Today, however, given the price 
incentive, there is substantial produc- 
tion of capital goods to replace labor 
and to increase production. The over- 
all statistics show that World War II 
required approximately 25% of Amer- 
ican manpower for military service 
and 45% of total industrial output, as 
compared with the defense program 
in 1951-1952, which will take an an- 
ticipated 5% of available manpower 
tor military service and 20% of total 
output, 

Dislocation: Some manufacturers 
will be faced with the fact that some 
items are no longer profitable to make 
under the ceiling prices fixed by CPR 
22. The discontinuance of such items 
by a manufacturer means giving up 
the market to a competitor who has 
been able on the basis of his cost rec- 
ords to compute a higher ceiling price, 
or to a firm with greater resources 
with which to undertake production 
at a loss. This shift of production is 
not only an inequity, but a serious 
dislocation, which in compounded 
form, may have adverse consequences 
in the defense program. 

These inequities and dislocations 
are not short-run considerations lim- 
ited to the defense program. The 
flexible firms are invariably the large 


- multi-plant or integrated companies. 


If these inequities and dislocations 
are preserved for any considerable 
period of time, the small firms face 
the likely prospect of being forced 
out of business. 

Hardship Policy: An individual firm 
may be given price relief on a product 
or product line if total operations of 
a plant are at an overall loss, if the 
loss results from low ceilings required 
by CPR 22, and if the price increase 
requested would not exceed prices 
established for other sellers by CPR 
22. This provision is far more strin- 
gent than the individual product ad- 
justment standards under OPA reg- 
ulations. 

The industry profit standard of 85% 
of base-period net earnings before in- 
come taxes, imposes a limitation upon 
any industry-wide price increase. 
How this profit standard will be com- 
puted has yet to be announced, but 
it is likely to be patterned after OPA’s 
method. It should be clear that this 
standard affords no basis for price re- 
lief to the individual firm whose prof- 
its have sagged below the industry 
profit average. 

Chemical Difficulty: Because of it: 
multitude of end products, great num- 
ber of raw materials, complicated 
blending of compounds, and varying 
processes of manufacture, the chem- 


ical industry is seriously handicapped 
in complying with CPR 22. The ob- 
stacles are not merely physical vol- 
ume, but problems of qualitative cost 
evaluation for pricing purposes. 

Substantial firms produce well over 
500 end products with semi-finished 
products and raw materials running 
into hundreds. Larger firms may pro- 
duce as many as 5000 finished items, 
and also produce intermediate prod- 
ucts in large quantities. A finished 
product may be manufactured from 
different materials by different proc- 
esses, each involving substantially 
different costs. 

The computation of raw materials 
costs is complicated by different 
methods of delivery; rail, water, truck, 
or pipe-line. Raw materials may ar- 
rive in different form, such as phthal- 
ic anhydride in flake or molten form, 
or in various stages of process- 
ing, for example: calcium carbide as 
such or as acetylene. In the manu- 
facture of olefins, raw materials must 
be segregated because of the variety 
of materials used which are substi- 
tutes, and because of the great num- 
ber of suppliers. Unless this segrega- 
tion is made, costs may not be ade- 
quately reflected. 

A segregation of raw materials is 
also required because some items are 
OPS controlled and others are free; 
some have a December 30, 1950 cut- 
off date, others March 15, 1951. For 
example, synthetic industrial alcohol 
is subject to control, while fermenta- 
tion alcohol is not controlled, despite 
the fact that they serve the same pur- 
poses. Firms using both types of al- 
cohol will be required to sub-divide 
this product for costing purposes in 
order to reflect accurately the cost 
difference. y 

Long-Term Contracts: Materials 
purchased under long-term contracts 
at prices fixed below current market 
levels raise another complication. The 
dual price of materials should be re- 
flected and weighted by volume in 
order that the full measure of the cost 
increase may be allowed in the end 
product price adjustment. 

Finally, the same material may be 
both imported and produced domes- 
tically. It will be necessary in such 
cases to differentiate by source for 
the reason that, lacking offective con- 
trol on import prices, domestic sources 
will be cheaper, and another type of 
dual price structure results. The cost 
picture is further complicated by the 
fact that some portion of materials 
may be manufactured and the bal- 
ance purchased. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to separate the purchased part. 
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COMPLIANCE 

It is apparent from a general review 
of the application of CPR 22 to the 
chemical industry, that compliance 
does not entail merely a clerical func- 
tion but a complex process of adapta- 
tion. If it were a clerical function, the 
standards of compliance could be 
stated objectively. Or, if OPS were 
issuing its rules against a uniform 
system of accounts such as that pre- 
scribed by the ICC for interstate car- 
riers, it would be possible for more 
precise measurement of compliance. 

Decisions Needed: In the perform- 
ance of this assignment, the firm’s 
staff can not avoid making critical 
decisions on such details as defini- 
tions, classification of cost data, 
grouping or differentiating products, 
and moreover, estimating and extend- 
ing figures where the detail is so 
great as to make impractical a literal 
compliance with the rules. However, 
such decisions should be reasonable 
and have a factual basis to support 
them. Within such a framework, the 
firm may then proceed to apply the 
rules to its records in a manner ap- 
propriate to achieve compliance with 
the regulation. 

Standard Costs: In the product 
method and product-line method, a 
firm may have readily available 
standard costs. The use of these stand- 
ards is not specifically authorized by 
CPR 22 as a measure of costs, but 
they are essential as the basis for de- 
termining costs because they contain 
the basic information as to labor and 
material consumed in the manufac- 
ture of a product. By adjustment to 
reflect current the standard 
costs systems are appropriate. If a 
firm adjusts standard costs on a 
monthly or quarterly basis of per- 
formance, then these standards should 
be an appropriate measure of costs 


costs, 


Analysis First: A firm should at- 
tempt to analyze its cost-price rela- 
tionship before applying the formula. 
The primary decision in a rational 
application of the formula is select- 
ing the most favorable base period. 
Because of the inter-relation of mate- 
rial and labor costs with base-period 
prices, the principles underlying the 
behavior of these elements should 
be understood in the selection of a 
base-period in arriving at the highest 
ceilings. 

Although drafted largely in terms 


of total costs and revenue, the regu- 
lation is best understood in terms of 


unit prices and average unit costs. 
For instance, factory payroll for the 
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fiscal year may be expressed as aver- 
age unit labor costs by dividing the 
payroll by the number of units pro- 
duced. In the same manner, unit ma- 
terial costs may be computed and net 
sales may be expressed as average 
price. In general, a base period should 
be chosen in which the following con- 
ditions are present: The highest selling 
price, the lowest unit labor cost, and 
the lowest unit material cost. Under 
the formula, this combination will 
yield the highest ceilings. However, 
average costs and selling prices in 
the base year! may affect the amount 
of price adjustment. 

In the which follows, 
when the terms material cost increase 
or labor cost increase are used, they 
mean the increase in unit material or 
labor costs from the end of the base 
period selected to the post-Korea date 
prescribed in the regulation. 

Where the Aggregate Method for 
materials is used, ceilings are com- 
puted by increasing the base-period 
price by a percentage factor equal to 
the sum of the material cost increase 
and the labor cost increase (adjusted 
by the ratio of base year to base pe- 
riod labor costs) expressed as a per- 
centage of average selling prices for 
the base year.2 This means that in- 
stead of the new ceiling price reflect- 
ing actual cost increases, it will reflect 
these increases adjusted by their re- 
lationship to average selling prices for 
the base year. For example: 


discussion 


Assume the selling price for the 
base period selected was 5 cents per 
pound and that the average selling 
price for the base year was 4 cents 
per pound. There was no labor cost 
increase but material costs increased 
42 cent per pound. The ceiling price 
would be: 


In other words, a firm would receive 
a cost increase of 25% more than its 
actual cost increase of .005 per pound 
because its base period selling price 
was 25% higher than the average sell 
ing price for the base year. 


1The | scal year ended not later than 
December 31, 1950 is the prescribed base year 
under the regulation 


Labor 
where Pric Cost 
Base Period P . 
Base Year ad Py 
Increase L 

CPR 22 Ceiling P* 


The converse of this situation exists 
when the base period selling price is 
below the average selling price for 
the base year. Under this condition, 
the actual material cost increase 
would be reduced proportionately to 
the ratio of base period to average 
base year selling prices. For instance, 
assume in the above example that 
base period and base year prices were 
reversed: 


When the cost-price relationships 
dictate the selection of a base period 
where this situation would be pres- 
ent, the depressing effect of the aver- 
age selling price in the base year may 
be avoided by selection of ene of the 
three alternative methods for material 
cost adjustment. 

Where either of Methods 2, 3, or 4 
for materials is used, ceilings are com- 
puted by increasing the base period 
price by the amount of the actual 
material cost increases* and by a per- 
centage factor equal to the labor cost 
increase (adjusted by the ratio of base 
year to base period labor costs) ex- 
pressed as a percentage of average 
selling prices for the base year. As in 
the previous example where labor 
costs remained constant: 

$ .04+$ .005=$ .045 

While the base year price and labor 
cost influence the labor cost adjust- 
ment, this example omits the problem 
of labor cost because only one method 
is prescribed for this adjustment. 

Three Factors: These formulas are 
helpful in indicating the factors which 
should be considered in selecting the 
base period. First, the highest base- 
period selling price will tend to yield 
the highest CPR 22 ceiling price. It 
will not only provide the largest base 
figure to which cost additions are 
made; but it is likely to be above the 
average selling price for the base 
vear, thus increasing the cost addi- 
tion as illustrated above. Second, 
since material prices and labor rates 
at the prescribed post-Korea dates 
are factors which are independent of 
the base period selected, the lowest 
base period material and labor costs 
will produce the largest cost adjust- 
ment. Third, if a base period can be 
selected with the lowest labor cost, 
the labor cost adjustment will be en- 
larged by the ratio between the lower 
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PERIOD CHOICE BIG FACTOR IN CPR 22 PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
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Cr Acciting = Cost adjustment 


Situation A: Where selling price and 
labor costs are unchanged in all base 
periods, the base period should be se- 
lected in which material costs are low- 
est. Given the above cost-price relation- 
ship, the base period to base year ratios 
of price and labor costs do not affect 
cost adjustments; therefore, the cost ad- 
justment is the sum of actual material 
and labor cost increases. In this case, 
any one of the four methods for mate- 
rials cost adjustment will yield the 
same ceiling. 


©) ase Period Selling Price per/Ib. 


Situation B: Where labor and material 
costsare unchanged during the four 
base periods, the base period should be 
selected in which the selling price is 
highest. Because selling prices changed 
in the four base periods, the base period 
to base year ratio of price influences the 
amount of cost adjustment. Note that 
fourth quarter cost adjustment is 4.8¢@ 
although actual cost increase is only 4¢ 
per pound. In this case Aggregate Meth- 
od will yield higher ceilings than Prod- 
uct or Product-Line Methods. 


Ea Material Cost /ib 


BB Lobor Cost /Ib. 
Situation C: Where selling price and 
material cost are unchanged during the 
four base periods, the base period should 
be selected in which the labor cost is 
lowest. Material cost adjustment will not 
be affected by the base period to base 
year ratio of price; therefore, this cost 
adjustment is the actual cost increase, 
and any one of the four methods may 
be used. Because of the labor cost 
change, the effect of the base year to base 
period labor ratio influences the amount 
of labor cost adjustment. 





labor costs in the base year and the 
higher labor costs in the base period. 

The behavior of prices and costs 
after June 24, 1950 does not influence 
the selection of a base period. How- 
ever, the selection of the base period 
has a great influence on the amount 
of price adjustment for post-Korea 
labor and material cost increases. 

Four Methods: On the basis of the 
foregoing principles, a firm should en- 
deavor to determine which of the four 
methods should be employed for ma- 
terials cost adjustments. And to re- 
peat, the problem of choice does not 
exist in computing labor cost adjust- 
ment because whether figured on a 
plant or smaller unit, the basis of the 
computation is the same. In the case 
of a multi-product plant, a rational 
choice of the methods for materials 
cost adjustments, for which the basis 
of computation differs, will depend 
on the price-mix, product-mix, and 
cost-mix. 

These terms should be given spe- 
cific meanings when applied to a 
company. Price-mix means the firm’s 
price structure as consisting of prices 
on each product and the relationship 
among them. Product-mix means the 


22 


composition of the firm’s sales cata- 
logue and the quantities of each prod- 
uct produced. Cost-mix means the 
firm’s material and labor costs and the 
quantities of each consumed. 

This analysis will permit an ap- 
praisal of the composition of average 
price and materials costs. If the 
components are  disproportionately 
weighted in the average, considera- 
tion should be given to the fact that 
in the Aggregate Method, all product 
prices are adjusted by a uniform per- 
centage. While in some cases _ this 
result may be desirable, in other cases 
it may afford inadequate price ad- 
justment on some products to com- 
pensate for increased materials costs. 
Under Material Cost Adjustments 
methods 2, 3, and 4, product or prod- 
uct lines may be given more favor- 
able treatment. Where records permit, 
it may be possible to use the product 
method for some items and the ag- 
gregate method for the balance of 
the plant. 

The illustrations given in this re- 
port are oversimplified by the assump- 
tion that two of the three elements 
are constant. In actual situations, each 
of the three elements will vary during 


the four base periods, and each ele- 
ment is likely to vary at different rates. 
In such cases, a more complex analysis 
will be required, but based on the 
principles illustrated. 

Uncertainty: CPR 22 provides that, 
if a firm establishes a ceiling price 
above the January freeze level, the 
firm must postpone charging that price 
until fifteen days after date of filing. 
This period is intended to give OPS 
the opportunity to question and re- 
view the increase before it becomes 
effective. In the absence of OPS ob- 
jection the firm may charge the new 
ceiling price. But silence on the part 
of OPS during this period does not 
denote that the price has been ap- 
proved. It may subsequently be struck 
down .... when OPS gets around to 
reviewing the particular case. 

Operationally speaking, this situa- 
tion is perhaps the severest disadvan- 
tage that CPR 22 will bring in its 
wake. Because of the delays in the 
reviewing of forms, a cloud of uncer- 
tainty will hang over most chemical 
prices. Managements will have to 
wonder, yet work under the shadow 
of the question: Will OPS uphold our 
price computations? 
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From Abundant Corn... 


A More Stable 
Supply of Polyols/ 


Corn is our major grain crop—and 
corn sugar is the major source of 
Atlas sorbitol. That is why sorbitol is 
the polyol (polyhydric alcohol) least 
subject to fluctuations in price and 
availability. 


Sorbitol belongs to the same chemical family as glycerin and 
the glycols. But it has unique properties that make it 
superior to all other moisture-conditioners for many purposes. 
Sorbitol is non-volatile—“stays put” to give permanent con- 
ditioning. And it gains or loses moisture at a slower rate 
when exposed to humidity extremes. 


Now, Atlas is doubling its facilities for producing sorbitol 
from plentiful agricultural products—a job planned for com- 
pletion late in 1951. So, now is the time for producers of 
tobacco products, resins, cellulose films, explosives—any 
product that needs conditioning—to plan to make the most 
of the advantages of sorbitol. Our research and technical 
service will be glad to work with you. 


Write for the latest information on sorbitol and methods of 
application in your own industry. 


CHEMMUNIQUE 


Stretching Alcohol in 


Solubilizing Essential Oils * 


TWEEN® emulsifiers are used 
alone or as co-solubilizers with 
alcohol to make sparkling clear 
dispersions of vitamin oils, flavor 
oils and perfume oils. (One new 
use is in making a spray for 
uniform application of vitamins 
to animal feeds.) The TWEEN 
products help overcome objec- 
tions to volatility of solvent, 
make a product which keeps its 
uniformity longer, and act as 
fixatives. 


New Detergent 
for Dry Cleaning 


Atlas G-2684, a 100% active blend 
of non-ionic detergents and 
emulsifiers, can be easily and 
economically compounded into 
several highly effective types of 
dry cleaning ‘‘soaps.’’ It can be 
used in both petroleum and 
chlorinated solvent systems, 
with or without water. Labora- 
tory whiteness retention tests 
show it cleans wool as much as 
15% cleaner than ordinary potas- 
sium oleate and oleic acid type 
soaps. It has high water-holding 
and soil-emulsifying power, is 
efficient in hard water. 
, 

RENEX® non-ionic detergent, 
the active detergent component 
of many favorite washing and 
cleaning compounds, is now 
available in powdered form for 
greater convenience in com- 
pounding. Known as RENEX 25, 
it has the usual RENEX advan- 
tages in high detergent effi- 
ciency regardless of water hard- 
ness or coldness. Especially ef- 
fective in compounds for auto- 
matic machines, and in stepping 
up cleaning efficiency of soap in 
hard water. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 
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This extremely reactive ester opens new fields of investiga- 
tion in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, rubber chemicals, 
resins, plasticizers, and surface active agents. It incorporates 
ester groups which offer real advantages over maleic anhydride 
in many cases. A liquid at ordinary temperatures, it can be 
easily handled in a closed system. Diethyl Maleate is miscible 
with most organic solvents. 

Call on our Technical Service Division for help in applying 
this useful compound to your products or processes. Dimethyl 
Maleate and Dibutyl Maleate are available in experimental 
quantities. For free samples and further information about 
these three maleates, write, wire or phone today! 


TANK CAR TONNAGE 


DIETHYL MALEATE 


PROPERTIES: DIETHYL MALEATE 
Formula: (:CHCO.C2Hs)2 
Molecular weight (calc): 172.18 
Density, g/ml, at 25°C: 1.0637 
Weight per U. S. gal. at 25°C: 8.88 
Coefficient of Expansion, 
20°C to 30°C, per 1°C: 0.00094 
per 1°F: 0.00052 
Refractive Index, np at 25°C: 
Boiling Point, °C at 
760 mm of mercury: 
200 mm of mercury 
10 mm of mercury: 
Heat of Vaporization, kcal mole 


Melting Point, °C: -11.5 (approx.) 


Ce a a P's 


Viscosity, centipoises, at 25°C: 
Flash Point, Cleveland Open Cup 
Surface Tension, dynes cm, at 25°C: 
Solubility, 

MI H.O in 100 ml product 

MI product in 100 ml H-O 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION - 17 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DIVISION: Ethyl Alcohol and Derivatives » Acetone + Butanol and Derivatives 
Crystalline Riboflavin » Methanol » Amines « Nitroparaffins 
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INOSITOL RAW MATERIAL: A different one may cut the price. 


Corn Chemical Catches On 


Major boost in 


inositol 


production crowns recent 





biochemical research discoveries. 


Drug uses take nearly all of today’s inositol, but the 





chemical could find a place in the process industries . . . 


If present high price takes a substantial come-down. 





Inositol (cyclohexanehexol), first iso- 
lated over a century ago, now appears 
to be well on its way as a chemical 
of commerce. Proof enough is A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co.’s ten-fold boost in 
productive capacity. But it seems that 
even this healthy isn’t 
enough to satisfy Staley’s eager cus- 
tomers. Swamped with orders as soon 
as the word got about, Staley has al- 
ready sold its first year’s expanded 
output. Corn Products Refining Co. 
is in much the same boat; demand is 
well above production. 

Inositol owes its new-found popu- 
larity to its biological activity—specifi- 
cally, its lipotropic action. Tied up in 
way with fat metabolism, the 
compound has the power of reducing 
excessive amounts of fat in body tis- 
sues. This property has of late created 
quite a stir in medicine. Reduction 
of fatty deposits in the liver, by the 
administration of inositol, has given 


increase 


some 


good’ results in the treatment of liv r 
cirrhosis. Experiments are now undér 
way to determine the material’s value 
in combating arteriosclerosis, coro- 
nary heart disease, and disturbances 
caused by abnormal fat deposits in the 
liver. 
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A member of the vitamin B com- 
plex, inositol is a white crystalline, 
cyclic sugar. Since its discovery in 
1850, a number of geometrical isomers 
have been characterized; the prefix 
“meso” was hooked on as a distin- 
guishing label. But today, this tag has 
gone by the boards as only the one 
isomer is available commercially. 

Both animal and plant tissues are 
good sources of inositol. Seeds and 
cereal grains are about the richest 
plant source, containing the substance 
in the form of its hexaphosphate ester 
phytic acid). Animal inositol is gen- 
erally found as a partially esterified 
phosphate ester; brain, stomach, kid- 
ney, and heart muscle are especially 
rich in this substance. The compound 
has also been isolated from micro- 
organisms. 

Puzzle: Because of widespread oc- 
currence in comraon foods the 
possibility that the body can syn- 
thesize its own, inositol is still some- 
what of a nutritional puzzle. To date, 
no one has conclusively proved it to 
be an essential factor in human nu- 
trition. However, inositol deficiency 
in rats and mice is definitely asso- 
ciated wth poor growth and loss of 


and 
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9 
Raw Material from 


Loading operations at our 


Newgulf, Texas mine 


*MOLTEN SULPHUR 


The discharge lines from the wells deliver 
the sulphur into sumps at collecting stations 
which are located near the area being 
“steamed.” 


The sump is dimensioned to suit operating 
conditions, as well as the number of wells 
supplying sulphur. Cast iron has been found 
the most suitable material for lining the 
sump, and for the steam coils on the bot- 
tom and at the sides which keep the sulphur 
in a liquid state. When the sump is reason- 
ably full, pumps force the liquid sulphur 
through insulated pipe lines to the vats. 
The pumps are especially designed for this 
service, the moving parts being either sub- 
merged in liquid sulphur or steam-jacketed. 








RESEARCH .....-. 


hair. Probable human daily inositol 
requirement has been estimated at 
about one gram. 

Corn steep liquor is the raw mate- 
rial for commercial inositol produc- 
tion. Crude sweepwater is evaporated 
cown to about 50% solids; the con- 
tained inositol hexaphosphate reacts 
with lime to give a precipitate of cal- 
cium phytate. Phytate may be refined 
and sold, or hydrolyzed to the free 
inositol. 

Inositol manufacture in this coun- 
try goes back about eight years. 
Staley had a small pilot plant in 1943, 
and Corn Products recalls sales dating 
back five years or more. Since its in- 
troduction, the price of inositol has 
fallen from $36 a pound to its present 
$5 level. 

Although the great bulk of inositol 
today goes into pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, the substance has stirred the 
imagination of industrial researchers. 
Patents have been issued for appli- 
cations in the synthesis of explosives, 
synthetic resins, and surface coatings. 
Two workers at Mellon Institute have 
come up with a potentially valuable 
use (for inositol esters of linseed fatty 
acids) in the preparation of drying oils. 


New Process Needed: But inositol’s 
high price squelches immediate hopes 
for a place in commercial manufac- 
ture. And further cost reduction will 
be just wishful thinking until inositol 
production can be divorced from 
steepwater extraction. Price has just 
about hit bottom for the small yields 
obtained by the extraction process. 

Despite this discouraging situation, 
the future holds some promise. A 
synthetic inositol, from an abundant 
starting material, would go a long way 
toward changing the entire picture. 
Efforts have been made to convert 
dextrose to inositol, but results—while 
not completely negative—weren’t too 
successful. However research is con- 
tinuing. 

In the meantime, producers are 
quickening their efforts to boost out- 
put by the existing method. Corn 
Products Refining Co.’s present plans 
are concentrated on banishing process 
bottlenecks to hasten delivery dates 
for a growing line of customers. 


New Reagent: N-bromomethylphtha- 
limide, a product of Dajac Labora- 
tories, offers advantages over the more 
common reagents for derivatizing al- 
cohols and phenols. Reaction is rapid 
and derivatives are usually easily 
separated and purified. Solid deriva- 
tives may be obtained even with low 
molecular weight alcohols; chance for- 
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mation of undesirable side-products is 
minimized. Reagent is stable, easily 
stored. Table of phthalimidomethylene 
ethers is also available. 
> 

Corrosion Probe: A new Armour Re- 
search Foundation laboratory will 
concentrate on cheaper ways to com- 
bat corrosion. Special equipment to 
simulate all conceivable weather con- 
ditions, will play a leading role in 
the development of improved corro- 
sion-inhibitors. Foundation’s Edward 
Schwoegler will head up the program 
aimed at reducing the nation’s $5.5 
billion annual corrosion bill. 


* 
Phenolic Setter: EDF crystals, conden- 
sation product of ethylene diamine 
and formaldehyde, are now available 
from Clopay Corp. Product is useful 
as a high-speed setting agent for 
phenolic resins and should be of ad- 
ditional interest in rubber manufac- 
ture. 

* 
Research Grants: Research Corp. will 
make approximately $800,000 avail- 
able for research grants during the 
current fiscal year. About $200,000 
will go toward nutritional research; 
the remainder will finance grants in 
physics, chemistry, mathematics and 
engineering. 

= 
New Amines: Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co. is now offering com- 
mercial quantities of alpha-methyl- 
benzylamine, alpha-methylbenzyl 
monoethanolamine, and alpha-methyl- 
benzyl diethanolamine. The com- 
pounds are aryl-substituted alkyla- 
mines, but in many respects closely 
resemble lower alkylamines; increased 
oil-solubility is a striking exception. 
Suggested use: intermediates in the 
preparation of new surface active 
agents. 

e 
Research Chemical: Alpha chloroacet- 
amide, a white crystalline water and 
alcohol soluble material, can be had 
from Chemical Development Corp. 
Potential uses are still obscure, but 
possibilities include resin catalyst, 
photo antifog agent, and organic syn- 
thesis. 

* 
New Alloy: Tin-nickel alloy, developed 
at England’s Tin Research Institute, 
is boosted as a rival to chromium. A 
faint rose color, the alloy is formed 
by the simultaneous electrodeposition 
of two parts of tin to one of nickel. 
Markets: Protective and decorative 


finish for automobile accessories, cut- 
lery, bathroom fittings, door handles, 
cigarette lighters, etc. 





Used 
yny THERE'S 
ROOM TO GROW 


Air's cleaner, sun brighter, people 
more cooperative here in the center of 
the nation. Industries are moving to 
our area, and the population is in- 
creasing. Conditions are particularly 
favorable for new or old businesses. 
And look what GRDA has to offer, 
ALL IN ONE LOCATION. 


POWER 


Hydro-electric power, firmed up by 
steam generation—AS LOW AS 5.3 
MILLS PER KWH. Present capacity 
135,000 KW. 


WATER 


100,000,000 gallons daily AS LOW 
AS 5 CENTS PER THOUSAND GAL- 
LONS TREATED, or 4 cents raw. Ten 
times this amount available with addi- 
tional pumping equipment. 


PROCESS STEAM 


Available to industries locating adja- 
cent to the GRDA steam-electric plant 
AT 20 cents per thousand pounds. 


PLANT SITES 


Building sites up to 50 acres can be 
obtained directly from GRDA at the 
original cost of the land in a war 
surplus transaction. 


s 
The GRDA proposition is possibly unique 
in the nation. If it interests you, please 
write on vour company stationery to 


Drawer 112B for a brochure 
which explains it in detail. 


GROA 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


VINITA, OKLAHOMA 
An Agency of the State of Oklahoma 
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PITT Cue Protective Coatings 


Safeguard Industry Against. Corresion 
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Protective Coatings Division 


PITTSBURGH | > 
COKE & CHEMICAL CO. piirssurci 19, PA. 


Serving the Nation with Basic Products for Industry and Agriculture 


OFFICES: NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS e¢ TULSA + HOUSTON ¢ LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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RESEARCH... . 


Stain Remover: A series of patents 
issued to Best Foods describe fabric 
color and stain removers consisting of 
zine sulfoxylate formaldehyde, suc- 
cinic acid, and _p-diisobutylphenoxy 
ethoxyethyldimethylbenzy! ammonium 
chloride. Succinic acid 
placed by oxalic acid, monosodium, 
and monocalcium orthophosphate. 
* 


may be re- 


Cyanuric Boost: American Cyanamid 
Co. has stepped up production of 
cyanuric chloride by the addition 
of a second manufacturing unit at its 
Warners, N.J., plant. Dyestuff pro- 
ducers may find the chemical a good 
replacement for coal tar intermedi- 
ates (i.e. resorcinol) now short. 
“ 

Zirconium Analysis: Indian researchers 
report a new aid to zirconium analysis. 
Hydrazine sulfate completely preci- 
pitates zirconium in solution of pH 
2.8 to 3. Discovery is of 
separating zirconium 
beryllium, nickel, 


value in 
thorium, 
earths. 


from 
and rare 
° 

Citric Boon: According to the USDA’s 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, methanol in 1 to 3% concentra- 
tion (by volume) inhibits sporulation 
and markedly increases the vield of 
citric acid. Tolerance level of 
iron and manganese in 
is increased by the presence of the 
alcohol. Commercial glucose, starch, 
beet and blackstrap molasses can be 
fermented, without special purifica- 
tion, in submerged culture. Yields, 


based on sugar consumption, are over 
63% 


zinc, 
the medium 


* 
Bio-Glycerol: Canadian National Re- 
search Council reports that certain 
strains of Bacillus subtilis produce 
equal amounts of glycerol and 2,3- 
butanediol from a glucose substrate. 
Yields from starch were somewhat 
lower than from glucose. 

© 
Growth Promoter: Schwarz Labora- 
tories has added cytidine sulfate to 
its line of nucleosides available to bi- 
ochemical researchers. Important in 
studies of biochemical reactions and 
metabolic functions, cytidine has a 
definite growth promoting effect on 
several organisms. 

’ 
Natural Gas News: Research labora- 
tories and pilot plants may now obtain 
Texas natural gas in cylinders from 
Matheson Co., Inc. Gas contains ap- 
proximately 93% methane and has a 
heating value of 1036 BTU per cubic 
foot. Packaged natural gas should be 
welcomed by plant owners contem- 
plating a switch from manufactured 
gas. 
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BEttEe erastics 


CAPRYL ALCOHOL 


(OCTYL ALCOHOL) 
(OCTANOL-2) 


HARCHEM CAPRYL ALCOHOL, a stable, high-boiling 
monohydric alcohol is produced in tank-car quantities 
and is widely used in many industries, including the 


following: 
SOLVENTS 


ESTERS 
PLASTICIZERS 
WETTING AGENTS 
EXTRACTANTS 


FOAM coves. AGENTS 


DD 
PERFUME INTERMEDIATES 


RESINS 


Perhaps this excellent industrial chemical will fill 
a need for you. Our Technical Staff will be glad to 
supply further information and assist you with your 
requirements. Your inquiries are invited. 


HARDESTY CHEMICA 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ING 





A FIRST QUESTION after deciding to build a new plant: AS EXPLAINED by Brown engineer, Vern Miller (left), 
What types of instruments and where will they be located? analogs will speed choice of instrumentation. 





co kane. 
AT TIMES the simpler fluid analog will furnish sufficient MORE OFTEN an electrical system is called upon. / 
data. Here Higgins is making a flow test. hookup simulating actual process operation is made. 


AFTER ANALYSIS of the studies the processor (visitor's PLUS FACTOR: In many cases confirming data on best 
button in lapel) is given outline of instrument needs. pipe sizes, valve locations, etc., can also be obtained. 
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WITH THE GO-AHEAD signal, Miller returns to 
headquarters loaded with data for further study. 


A major problem faced by builders of the many new 
plants now under way for the chemical industry is 
to determine the types and locations of the required 
process control instruments. 

Engineers of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co.’s Brown Instruments Div. are saving time and 
money in determining what control system is re- 
quired in a plant modernization or expansion pro- 
gram. This is accomplished by use of analogs—scale 
models whose performance is analogous to that of 
the process to be controlled. 

Analog analysis is of particular value where ex- 
tremely stringent requirements are placed on the 
operation of the process and where rapid testing is 
a must. 

Two types are used: the rather obvious fluid 
flow analog, and the more recently developed elec- 
trical type, the potentialities of which are only 
beginning to be realized. 

In an electrical analog of a heat transfer system, 
measurement of voltage replaces temperature mea- 
surement; while flow of electrical current represents 
heat flow. The ability of a system to store heat is 
represented by a condenser; resistance to heat trans- 
fer by resistance to the flow of electrical current. 

All Electric: Thus to study any process is simply 
to take the proper electrical elements and connect 
them in the proper sequence. With such a setup tests 
which could ordinarily require weeks of experimen- 
tation in costly pilot plant equipment can be com- 
pressed into a period of days, and the instrumenta- 
tion required to keep the process under control at 
all times is readily determined. 


By this means a rational basis is provided for 
evaluating cost and relative performance of proposed 
types of instrumentation. Means of process control 
can then be installed during construction as an in- 
tegral part of the plant. 
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AFTER REACHING HOME Miller outlines the problem—controls 
for a new chemical plant—to Steve Higgins, the analog operator. 


PRODUC TIGR 
How Analogs Speed Process Instrumentation 


THE PRODUCT: A plant which is a product in part of analog study 


—Rohm and Haas’ new unit for acrylic monomer production. 
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have been part of our business since 1933, when 
we began producing methyl and ethyl acrylates 
in drum quantities. Our first sales of the mono- 
meric acrylate and methacrylate esters were made 
in 1936. Today acrylic monomers stand high in 
interest among the hundreds of “tools for indus- 
try’ which we produce in the form of chemicals, 


synthetic resins and plastics. 


PIONEER IN ACRYLICS 








ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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PRODUCTION... .. 


e 6 e e . . . . . . 


Poured Packing, Lower-Cost Oxygen 


The Linde-Frinkl cycle for the pro- 
duction of liquid oxygen drew the 
attention of production men this week. 
Reason: The recent news that it will 
be used in the now-building liquid 
fuels plant (M. W. Kellogg Co., gen- 
eral contractor) of the South African 
Coal, Oil and Gas Corp. at Coalbrook 
in the Orange Free State. 

The new plant will utilize six 290- 
ton-a-day Linde-Friinkl oxygen plants 
for the preparation of synthesis gas 
from coal. Installation of the units 
will be done by Gesellschaft for 
Linde’s Eismaschinen A.G. who in- 
stalled the first tonnage oxygen plants 
to use the regenerative principle. 

Key, Regeneration: In the U.S., 
Linde-Frankl plants are installed by 
the Chemical Plants Division of the 
Blaw-Knox Construction Co. The use 
of packed regenerators rather than 
metal heat exchangers provides a 
major point of difference between 
the Linde-Frinkl and the other cycles 
used in this country. 

A possible exception to this obser- 
vation is the unit constructed by the 
Linde Air Products Division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon. Prior to World 
War II there was a working agree- 
ment between the German Linde and 
the American Linde companies. And 
when the war was over, the American 
company had the opportunity along 
with other investigators of examining 
all tonnage oxygen plants erected in 
Germany before 1945. 

In regenerative operation, the in- 
coming air is cooled almost to the 
liquefaction temperature by the pre- 
viously cooled poured packing. Cool- 
ing is provided by contacting the 
packing with the cold oxygen and ni- 
trogen exit streams. Over-heating is 
prevented by reversing the direction 
of flow periodically. 

In the Linde-Frankl cycle the air 
is compressed to 65 psi prior to its 
passage through the regenerative heat 
exchangers. Blaw-Knox engineers also 
state that the fifteen minute reversing 
cycle attained by their cycle is much 
longer than that previously attained 
by any other system. Reason: Higher 
heat capacity of the larger quantity 
of packing permits more gas to be 
cooled before it is necessary to turn 
the reversing valve. Further advan- 
tage: use of packed regenerators when 
cooling the incoming air enables the 
warm end temperature approach to 
be much closer than in standard types. 
This closer approach results in a 
great saving in power. 

Dewatering: Cleaning of water and 
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carbon dioxide from the inlet air 
stream is a most important problem in 
any liquefaction-distillation plant for 
oxygen production. Without their re- 
moval the mechanism would soon 
clog up with ice and solid carbon 
dioxide. This cleanup provides one of 
the main advantages of the regenera- 
tive system. The ice and solid carbon 
dioxide are frozen out on the surface 
of the packing as the incoming air 
is cooled. They then return to the exit 
gas streams which are warmed by 
the packing which in turn has been 
warmed by incoming air. 

Heat exchangers with poured pack- 
ing, used in the Linde-Friinkl system, 
are believed to provide lower cost 
operation than the metal reversing ex- 
changers used by other processes. The 
poured type costs much less per unit 
of heat transfer surface, allowing more 
surface to be employed. But a 15- 
minute heat transfer cvcle requires 
more cold storage and an increased 
“cold box” size. The “cold box” is the 
insulated section of the unit contain- 
ing all of the cold equipment. 

Two Sections: The Linde-Frinkl 
column is divided into two parts. The 
nitrogen condenser for the lower 
part of the column serves as the heat- 
er to vaporize liquid oxygen in the 
top column. Liquid nitrogen serves as 
the reflux in both columns. Air cooled 
nearly to the temperature of liquefac- 
tion enters the bottom tower and 
oxygen-enriched liquid from the bot- 
tom of this tower passes over an 
adsorbent to remove the last traces 
of the acetvlene before it can collect 
in the oxygen (top) tower 

The purified oxygen (usually 95%) 
passes off the bottom of the top tower 
and thru the oxvgen regenerator to 
use. The Linde-Frinkl system, how 
ever, is quite flexible. Oxygen of al- 
most any purity desired can be pro- 
duced between the ranges of 70% 
and 98%. Also 50% of the nitrogen 
stream can be removed with a purity 
of 99.5% with little change in the 
plant design. Routinely purities of 
98% or better are obtained. 

It is difficult to make definite state- 
ments concerning costs but, using the 
cost analysis procedure proposed by 
the American Gas Association, Blaw- 
Knox estimates that the plant invest- 
ment will vary from $306,000 to $2,- 
600,000 for plants of 25 tons per day 
and 500 tons per day. Operating at 
100% ‘of capacity the cost of produc- 
ing oxygen ranges from $8.45 per ton 
for a 25 ton-a-day unit to $3.30 per 
ton in a 500 ton-a-day plant. 
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FATTY ACIDS 


AND HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Welch Holme E Clark 


COMPANY INC 
439 West Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
Warebouses in N. Y. and Newark, N. J. 











HUNDREDS OF FORMULAS for 
different types of wax in our files prove 
that Allied builds the wax formula to 
suit the product— 


© for any temperature — warm or cold 

© for any material — metal, rubber, paper, 
wood or plastics 

© for any method of appli — lamina- 
ting, brush, roller-coating or spraying in 
any form — slabs, drums or solution 





Allied starts in where others leave off in the 
compounding of special waxes. Our highly 
skilled staff of laboratory technicians are 
constantly delving into new applications 
new fields of use. Allied will take any wax 
problem and give you that worthwhile extra 
in service and results. 


WAX AND Olt OIVISION @ 


Atied spate & Mbinerai Corp 


ESTABLISHED Im TO25 


217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 + FACTORY. OUNELLEN, NW A 
AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 
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U°S°S TOLUOL 


is doing a double job today 


@ U-S-S Toluol plays a dual role in days like these. It’s an important ingredient 
in wartime explosives; at the same time, it is used in the manufacture of such 
everyday end products as dyes, saccharine, lacquers and the like. 

At present, production of U-S-S Toluol is meeting both military and civilian 
needs. So if you manufacture products made from this basic chemical, we invite your 
inquiries. United States Steel Company, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


The complete line of U°S*S COAL CHEMICALS 


Benzol . . . Toluol .. . Xylol ... Phenol... Cresols... 
Cresylic Acid .. . Naphthalene . . . Pyridine . . . Picolines... 
Creosote Oil . . . Ammonium Sulphate 


Uss U-S*S COAL CHEMICALS 
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TEST CAGE: Bites for Rutgers’ Granett, repellents for the public. 

















Insect Repellent Quest 


New compounds of potential value as insect repellents 





are being uncovered in USDA’s screening program. 


Because research-to-retail counter trail is long, pro- 





ducts for current selling season are formulations proved in World 
War II and since improved for civilian use. 


But at least one aerosol insect repellent is on the mar- 





ket; and other manufacturers are quietly experimenting with 
suntan-repellent mixtures for pressure packaging. 


Sales of insect repellents start picking 
up in the spring as the outdoor-loving, 
insect-hating public turns to chemical 
manufacturers for protection against 
bites of mosquitoes, flies, mites, 
chiggers, gnats, etc. But as far as re- 
pellents are concerned, it is always 
spring at the Orlando, Fla., laboratory 
of the USDA’s Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine where research- 
ers every year test hundreds of chemi- 
cals for potential value in such 
applications. 

There is an excellent market for 
insect repellents, and there are avail- 
able compounds effective for a fair 
range of biting and nuisance insects 
for one to 12 hours. Effectiveness de- 
pends on the individual user, temper- 
ature and moisture. Most repellents, 
however, are objectionable in that 
they are solvents for paints, plastics, 
rayon and the like, and impart a sticky 
feeling to the skin. 

In an exclusive interview this week, 
E. F. Knipling, top Agriculture De- 
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partment man in this field, told 
CuemicaL WEEK that repellents su- 
perior to those on the market have 
come out of the USDA program, and 
been approved for potential military 
use, but that they are not commer- 
cially available as yet. One of these, 
containing propyl N,N-diethyl suc- 
cinnamate, is particularly effective 
against sub-arctic insect pests, and it 
combines well in mixtures with other 
current repellents. 

Rough Road: Although this screen- 
ing and testing program promises 
extra protection for our military men 
in insect-infested areas, approval of 
such materials in formulations for 
civilian use must await extensive 
toxicological and dermatological data. 
This procedore necessarily is a pro- 
longed one. Moreover, one compound 
may possess superior repellent cha?ac- 
teristics against some insects, fair 
repellency against a few others, and 
almost none against many others. If 
a chemical doesn’t exhibit wide 


enough effectiveness or compatibility 
with other repellents to enable it to 
impart its properties to formulations, 
it will be of limited interest to most 
formulators who want to market a 
product of broad utility. 

For these reasons, products on the 
market today are largely based on 
compounds that proved their worth 
during the past war, and which have 
been improved since then. In Dr. 
Knipling’s opinion, the best repellent 
for use in this country is probably the 
“6-2-2” formulation, consisting of 6 
parts dimethyl phthalate, 2 parts In- 
dalone (n-butyl mesityl oxide oxalate) 
and Rutgers 612 (2-ethyl-1,3-hexane- 
diol). A common variation of this 
employs dimethyl carbate (dimethyl 
cis-bicyclo _ (2,2,1) -5-heptene-2,3-di- 
carboxylate) in place of dimethyl 
phthalate. 

Other products are based on the 
“448” formulation which the Navy, 
but not the Army, has accepted for 
use. Active ingredients are 2-phenyl 
cyclohexanol and 2-cyclohexyl cyclo- 
hexanol. Some people are sensitive to 
this mixture, and repeated dosages 
within short intrevals should be 
avoided. 


One Alone: Either Indalone or Rut- 
gers 612 alone is an effective repel- 
lent for a limited number of insects 
for a limited period of time, Knipling 
states, and they have enjoyed public 
acceptance. In fact, Rutgers 612° (or 
ethyl hexanediol) is one of the few 
chemicals that organic chemicals pro- 
ducer Carbide and Carbon markets 
under its own label at the consumer 
level, selling it as “6-12.” Only last 
week, the company came to the rescue 
of bug-bedeviled Batavia, N. Y. with 
an emergency shipment of the prod- 
uct for shelves stripped of repellents 
by consumers coping with an unusu- 
ally heavy spring insect horde. 

As with most specialties these days, 
manufacturers are looking at aerosol 
containers to add consumer appeal. 
At least one such product, Repel-A- 
Mist of Knapp-Monarch, St. Louis 
(CI, June 1950), is on the market. 
Carrying this idea one step further, 
other producers are working on sun- 
tan-insect repellent combinations, 
though none is yet commercial. Pro- 
tection from both sun and insects at 
the touch of a valve, they reason, 
should be very salable. 
~* Developed at New Jersey State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Rutgers University, 
by entomologist Philip Granett working under 
a Carbide grant in collaboration with Carbide 
hemists. Granett’s “cage test’ method for 
testing repellents (see cut) is now standard; 
his work won him title of “world’s most bitten 


man”, led to “tailor-making”’ ethyl hexanediol 
as repellent. 
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pHENOL PROBLEM? 
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If the presence of phenolic compounds in industrial 
waste is a problem to you and your community 

. and complete destruction is required . . . you 
should investigate—right now—the economical 
and dependable solution of that problem by low- 
cost Welsbach Ozone treatment. 


Deo you have a 


Recent investigations reported at the 6th Annual 
Industrial Waste Conference at Purdue Univer- 
sity showed that chemical oxidation with Welsbach 
Ozone can provide an economical and complete 
answer to the problem of removing phenols from 
industrial waste. 


In addition to its relatively low cost, Welsbach Ozone 
treatment offers other important advantages: 


Generated at point of use. No storage problem; 
no procurement problem; no materials-handling. 


Fully automatic. No complicated control 
problems. 


e No full-time supervision or labor required. 


Non-toxic end-products. No objectionable taste 
or odor in chlorinated water. 


e QOzone-phenol reaction is instantaneous. 


e Operating cost is constant and predictable; 
based entirely on electric power consumption. 
Maintenance cost is negligible. 


Welsbach Ozonators and treatment vessels re- 
quire very little space. 

Welsbach Ozone also ee collateral reduction 
in color, B.O.D. and C.0.D 


.. but, most of all, Welsbach Ozone is economical, 
convenient and dependable! 


Write for complete information to: 


O, THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 


QO ONE PROCESSES DIVISION 


1500 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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SPECIALTIES... 


Silicone Sortie 


E. F. Drew is plunging into the retail 
field with Gleem, a new silicone car 
polish that can be washed with soap 
and water. In declaring itself “in” on 
the $26 million automobile polish mar- 
ket, the company is shooting for na- 
tional distribution with an area-by- 
area sales campaign. Also in the cards 
are other silicone-based specialties. 

Although Drew is perhaps best known 
for its basic chemicals such as fatty 
acids, detergents and emulsifiers, for 
14 years its auto service division has 
been selling such specialties as radia- 
tor cleaners through service stations. 
A car polish, therefore, is a natural 
starter for its venture into regular re 
tail channels, and Gleem is now 
bouncing up before consumers in gro- 
ceries, drug chains, department stores 
and hardware shops. The current big 
push is directed at markets in New 
ark, N.J., and neighboring areas as a 
step toward national distribution. 

Biggest selling point for Gleem is 
that it can be washed with soap and 
water. (Most other silicone polish 
makers caution against this.) Emulsi 
fier-wise Drew has put its experience 
to good use, come up with a stable 
emulsion embodying this unique fea- 
ture. Containing 4% GE silicone, cel- 
lulose floss abrasive and solvent, in 
addition to the emulsifier, the product 
is , non-streaking, corrosion-resistant 
and opaque to ultra-violet light. Any 
wax content is disclaimed. 

Like other silicone-containing pol- 
ishes, Gleem is claimed to cinderella 
autos with a six-month coating of 
“liquid glass.” Here Drew is capital- 
izing on the connection between sili 
cone and (dioxide), from 
which glass is made, to sell an already 
silicone-conscious public on the mer 
its of these organosilicon compounds 
that have been so profitable for pro- 
ducers Dow Corning, General Elec- 
tric and Linde Air Products. Not only 
have such polishes for both cars and 


silicon 


furniture become major chemical spe 
cialties, but some auto manufacturers, 
notably Ford and Chevrolet, are de- 
livering cars with a silicone polish 
finish. 


One at a Time: In the 
silicone sphere of merchandising 
magic, Gleem (89¢ for 8 oz. contain 
er) is up against mountainous com- 
petition for the $26 million prize rep 
resented by the market for all types 
of arto polishes. With a séason-length 
head: start are such established na 
tional brands as S. C. Johnson’s Car- 
plate and Boyle-Midway’s Autobrite. 
Other substantial sellers are Goode- 


entering 
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SILICONE POLISH: Drew’s springboard 
into the retail field. 


now-Morley’s Plasticote (CW, June 9, 
1951) and Wilco Co.’s Auto Glaze. 
And Simoniz Co., long-time luminary 
of the car polishing business with 
Simoniz, has its Bodyguard in the test- 
marketing stage. 

Drew’s strategy for meeting such 
seasoned competitors is to establish 
Gleem firmly in one area before mov- 
ing into the next target territory."Tac 
tically, it seeks to saturate all retail 
outlets within a given area as it bom- 
bards the public with product name, 
function and price in a series of news- 
paper ads. 


The product was unveiled last July 
when Drew researchers, who had been 
working with GE since December, 
1950, put their stamp of approval on 
the formulation. Setting up a late sea 
son program, the company decided to 
select a particularly hard-to-convince 
section of the populace—the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch—as the first test sample. 
The actual towns chosen were Beth- 
lehem, Allentown and Reading. 
Gleem fared well in all. 


Successful test-marketing runs in 
Miami, Fla., this past winter, and in 
Baltimore and Washington, D.C., the 
last few months, followed. After strik- 
ing a healthy punch in the Newark 
area, Gleem will move on to Maine 
and other New England sections, with 
the Midwest a subsequent target. 
Ground previously broken is being 
constantly turned over. 

Although the company is chary 
about revealing future research plans 
for a silicone-based line, with con 
sumer markets being busily lined up, 
it should be working on allied prod- 


ucts. Indications are that one item in 
particular is almost ready for public 
trial. 


Checks on Drums 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association survey shows that steel 
shortages are spurring more com- 
panies to adopt return drum systems; 
gives fair cross section of practices 
specialties manufacturers shipping liq- 
uids in metal are using to keep track 
of drums, cut container losses. 

H. W. Hamilton, secretary of the 
CSMA, has just finished tabulating the 
71 replies to the questionnaire on re- 
turnable steel drums that was sent out 
to association members, a representa- 
tive group of manufacturers in the 
household and industrial insecticide, 
disinfectant, waxes and floor polishes 
and soap and detergent fields who 
ship liquids in metal. Only 8 replying 
have no returnable drum system; the 
other 63 have all or part of their 
drums returned. 

The effect of the steel 
pinch is evident, for most of the com- 
panies have instituted return drum 
systems only since the steel shortage 
developed. Of the 63, there are 23 
that required return of drums in nor- 
mal times as well. Three of these were 
concerned only with such special types 
of drums such as heavy gauge, gal- 
vanized or stainless steel. 


container 


Invoicing: Charges or deposits for 
the drums are placed on the same 
invoice with the commodity by 52 
out of the 63; 6 include the drums in 
the price; 2 give separate invoices; 
and 3 did not specify. It was pointed 
out that where drums are on the same 
invoice with the commodity, the 
manufacturer must guard against 
claims for discounts on drum deposits 
in cases where cash 
allowed. 


discounts are 

Time for Return: Time allowance 
for return of drums for credit varies 
from 60 days (7 companies) to a 
year or indefinite periods (40 com 
panies). In-between-times: 90 
(11); 120 days (2); 


In some 


days 
6 months (2). 
however, the longer 
period applies only to cities, states, 
government agencies or institutions. 
No company using standard contain- 
ers reported charging rental fees for 
drums kept beyond the time limit. 
Charges are made on some expensive 
specialty packages, however. 


cases, 


Freight Payment: Thirteen com- 
panies make the customer pay the re- 
turn freight, while 47 receive their 
returns freight collect. Of the latter, a 
few require these to be returned in 
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WE HAVE — 
A SMOOTH 
EMULSIFIER 


MADE ENTIRELY FROM 
INGREDIENTS MEETING THE 
HIGHEST STANDARDS OF PURITY 


CARLISLE 
GLYCERYL 
MONOSTEARATE 


PROVIDES— 
SMOOTH, RICH, LASTING TEXTURE 


IN FOODS 
ICE CREAM 
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SHORTENING 


COSMETICS 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION— 
SAMPLES—WRITE 


CARLISLE 
CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
READING 15, OHIO 
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SPECIALTIES .... 


lots of 3 or more. Only 7 have the 
containers returned to reconditioning 
plants or regional warehouses; the 
rest have them sent back to their own 
plants. 

Identification: Thirty manufacturers 
make no effort to identify drums for 
return purposes. Those having identi- 
fication systems use numbers, special 
stencils, stickers or other color 
schemes. 

Inspection: All but 9 companies 
give the container some type of in- 
spection upon return. Sixteen com- 
panies make no allowance if drums 
are in poor condition or beyond re- 
conditioning; 6 give partial credit; 37 
give full credit regardless of condi- 
tion. 

Cost of reconditioning varies from 
$.50 to $2.75 per container. The aver- 
age reported was $1.52. Of those re- 
porting, only 2 make any extra allow- 
ances for return of drums in especially 
good condition, and only 6 charge 
back to customers any extraordinary 
expenses involved in reconditioning. 

Deposits: There is wide variation on 
the amount of deposit required. None 
is required on 10-gallon drums. Foi- 
lowing are the amounts (to nearest 
dollar) charged for containers—disre- 
garding heavy gauge and special types 
—and number of companies so charg- 
ing in parenthesis: 


55 gal. 30 gal. 
$10 (26) $10 (2) 
8 (5) (3) 
6 (6) (1) 
5 (1) (5) 
4 (1) (6) 
3 (1 (3) 

3 (2) 


15 gal. 
$6 (2) 
5 (7) 
4 (2) 
3 (1) 
2 (2) 


In nearly every case, the credit 
given is that charged for the con- 
tainer on the invoice. In the few in- 
stances where the container is charged 
in the price of the commodity, the 
return allowance is low. 

Drum Life: The average “one time” 
shipper steel container can make 3-4 
trips, according to the average re- 
ported. Some companies reported no 
figures; 3, 17-20 trips; many, 3 trips; 
and a few, 5 trips. : 

To spur cooperation on the part of 
customers, some companies attach 
notices urging prompt return to in- 
voices or send them out separately. 


Al Foil Out: Aluminum foil for pack- 
aging is out, orders NPA. Foil users 
formerly under M-7 order are now 
covered by M-67 which prohibits foil 


for most uses. Bottle cap liners and 
other closures regulated by M-26 


order and antibiotics packaging are 
exempt. Drugs and medical supplies 
cannot use more than they used last 
year. 

e 
Water Repellent: Monoseal is the 
trade name of the new silicone-base 
water repellent for uncoated exterior 
masonry developed by Monroe Co. 
(Cleveland). 

e 
Metal Conditioner: A primer for fer- 
rous metals, aluminum, and magnes- 
ium alloys, called Ferrotite, is the 
latest product to come out of Balti- 
more Paint & Color Works (Balti- 
more). It is said to eliminate the need 
for conventional chemical metal sur- 
face preparation, to provide a cor- 
rosion-resistant base for lacquers and 
other synthetic coatings. It can be 
applied by spray, dip, brush or roll 
coater. 


o 
Wax Dept.: Hans Tobeason, Inc. 
(N.Y.C.) has opened a new wax de- 
partment which will specialize in im- 
porting and distributing wax and re- 
lated products. 

« 
Paint Co. Liquidation: Mason Paint 
Co., Louisville, Ky., manufacturer, in 
financial difficulties primarily because 
of too rapid expansion and a move 
into a new plant, is being sold to meet 
claims of about $187,000. 

. 
Resin Dispersion: Hercules Powder 
Co. now has available in commercial 
quantities Dresinol 155, a new non- 
solvent type, high-melting resin dis- 
persion that can be used as a modifier 
and extender for synthetic or natural 
rubber latices in adhesives, supported 
films, and binders. 

* 
Kiwi in Canada: First Canadian plant 
for Australian shoe polish maker, Kiwi 
Polish Proprietary, Ltd., is in the 
planning stage. The company has 
bought a site in the north Toronto 
area to produce the polish there. The 
Kiwi that is now sold in Canada is 
made in Britain. There is a U.S. plant. 

a 
Metal-Working Coolant: General 
Aniline & Film Corp. is now offering 
Emulsifier STH, a water-soluble, met- 
al-working coolant-lubricant of high 
efficiency and _ stability, for cutting, 
grinding, drawing and stamping oper- 
ations. 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE 
Cover (top) —Durez Plastics & Chemicals; 
Cover (bottom)--The Sherwin-Williams 
Co.; p. 35—Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, 
Div. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
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HACKNEY LIGHTWEIGHT CYLINDERS 


it costs NO more to ship 


Hackney Lightweight Cylinders offset 
higher freight rates for many products. 
These facts about anhydrous ammonia 
shipments illustrate possible savings 
to all compressed gas manufacturers. 

In 1930, it cost a shipper $4.64 to 
send 150 Ibs. of anhydrous ammonia 
from St. Louis to Dallas. Freight rates 
for carload shipments were low ($1.16 
per 100 lbs.), the cylinder was heavy 
(250 Ibs.). 

In 1950, it cost a shipper $4.65 to 
send 150 Ibs. of anhydrous ammonia 
from St. Louis to Dallas. Freight rates 
are higher ($1.63 per 100 lbs.), but 
the cylinder is lighter (135 \bs.). 


150 Ibs. of anhydrous ammonia today than in 
1930...even though freight rates are up 41%! 


Not only that... it costs about 25% 
Jess to return the empty cylinder today, 
a definite economy. 

Hackney Lightweight Cylinders, 
fabricated from high strength steels, 
give you cost-saving light weight, with 
no sacrifice in strength. The Hackney 
Deep Drawing Process assures 
uniform sidewall thickness and 
eliminates all excess weight. 

If you're still using old, bulky, hard- 
to-handle cylinders, change to light- 
weight Hackney Cylinders. It’s the 
way to shipping and handling 
economies. Write us for further 
information. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
1448 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 134, Atlanta 3 
1321 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 794, Chicago 4 
251 Hanna Bidg., Clevelan! 15 576 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AN D 


SOLIDS 
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o the scientific way...eo 
tA Yorrs 
/ / — 


Insecticide Concentrates for 


AEROSOLS 


SPRAYS 


We offer complete formulas . 
ready to put right into your 
aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages or . . . combinations 
of insecticides and synergists 
that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do 
or... the purest toxicants 
and synergists in their primary 
forms. MGK has the best of 
whatever you want. 


THE PIONEERS OF 
PYRETHRUM AND ALLETHRIN 


For complete in 
formation write 
1709 SE 5th St., 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Scarabaeus 
sacer 
Sacred beetle 
Model for Egyp- 
tian carved stone 
amulets and 

scarabs 


KING COMPANY 
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FREE Catalog 
No. 677 


——— 
_ Lists more than 300 
items for Research: 

BIOLOGICAL — MI- 
CROBIOLOGICAL — 
BIOCHEMICAL — 
BACTERIOLOGICAL 
— NUTRITIONAL 


Save Time Use this catalog as 
a ready reference for biochemicals, 
media, and test diets. Write for it. 


GBI 69 LABORATORY PARK 
CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO | 


SAUEREISEN 
A 


ENTS 


SPeciag 
PROoUCTs 














Let us help you with your acid-proofing problems 


Send sketches and blueprints. Write fer eataleg. 


Sauereisen Cements Co. Pittgburgh 15, Pa. 


40 
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Organic Reactions, Volume VI, edited 
by Roger Adams. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 517 
pp., $8. 

Like the first five volumes, this sixth 

volume of the Organic Reactions Se- 

ries deals with important reactions, 
chosen with regard to their value in 
current research. Each chapter is writ- 
ten by an expert on the subject, but 
all material is presented from the 
preparative viewpoint, with emphasis 
on limitations, interfering influences, 
effects of structure and the selection 
of experimental techniques. Topics 
covered include the Stobbe conden- 
sation, the preparation of thiazoles, 
reduction by lithium aluminum hy- 
dride, the Oppenauer oxidation, etc. 


Introduction to Paint Technology, by 
members of the Oil & Color Chem- 
ists’ Association. The Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y.; 157 pp., $3.25. 

Every aspect of the manufacture of 
paints is covered in this book—from 
the raw materials used to the finished 
paint and lacquer. Treated here are 
paints, enamels and other pigmented 
finishes, their application and testing, 
their defects and hazards. In discuss- 
ing the manufacture of finishes, the 
authors also explain the operation and 
types of paint mills and the mixing 
and thinning equipment used in these 
industries. 


Acetylene, by Pierre Piganiol; trans- 
lated by Frederick A. Hessel and 
John B. Rust. Mapleton House, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 375 pp., $10. 


Based on the second French edition 
of “Acetylene, Homologues et Der- 
ives,” this American edition presents 
the basic principles of acetylene chem- 
istry in addition to the newer Reppe 
acetylene chemistry The author deals 
with details of industrial processes as 
well as theoretical aspects. Also cov- 
ered here are problems of preparation, 
properties and reactions of acetylene 
—reactions include all those involving 
monologs and derivatives of acetylene 
as well as those of acetylene itself. 


Science French Course, by C. W. 
Paget Moffatt and revised by Noel 
Corcoran. Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; 331 pp., 
$4.75. 

Aimed at the science student with no 

previous knowledge of the language, 

this book is a self-teaching manual for 
learning how to read and understand 
scientific French within a short period 
of time. Articles, abstracted from the 


most recent technical and scientific 
literature, include every branch of 
science—chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology, geology, physiology, an- 
thropology, military science, etc. 


Briefly Listed 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE ON THE PLUTONIUM 
Project, edited by Robert S. Stone, an 
addition to the National Nuclear Energy 
Series describes the medical program for 
plants and industries comprising the Plu- 
tonium Project. The first part of the book 
consists of a general review of the estab- 
lishment and functioning of this medical 
organization while the second part con- 
tains scientific reports on the subject of 
irradiation and its effects on personnel. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y., at the 
price of $6.25. 


Directory oF BriotocicaAL LaBorato- 
niES, 5th edition, 164-page volume re- 
vised and enlarged to include more than 
1,000 laboratories of this country and 
Canada, with the principal contents de- 
voted to the research and development 
departments of the manufacturers of 
food, feed and nutrition products, of 
pharmaceuticals and chemotherapeutics, 
biochemicals, etc. Published by Burns 
Compiling & Research Organization, 200 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Price: $3. 

UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION OF COAL IN 
Post-War Europe, a report which first 
appeared in an Italian scientific journal, 
reports developments in Soviet Russia’s 
coal industry, indicating that the Soviets 
are producing at least 111 million cubic 
feet of gas per hour via this method. 
Available from the Accurate Translation 
Service, Inc., 711 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C., at $15 per copy. 


Tue ENGINEERING INDEX, a reprint of vol- 
umes from 1928 to 1949, now out of print, 
containing annotated reference items of 
technical, scientific, and economic prob- 
lems as recorded in current engineering 
literature of the time. The Johnson Re 
print Corp.; Price: Set, 1928-1932—$300, 
Set, 1933-1949—$900, single volumes 
either $60 or $70. 


MEETINGS ... 


Summer Seminar in the Chem. of Nat. 
Products, Univ. of New Brunswick 
Fredericton, N. B., July 10-14. 
Conference (AAAS). 
H. July 23-27. 


Gordon Research 
New Hampton, N. 


Society of Chemical Industry, 70th An- 
nual General Meeting. London, England, 
July 9-13. 


American Chemical Society, Diamond 
Jubilee Meeting, 120th National. New 
York City, Sept. 3-7, 1951. 


International Congress of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry, XIIth. New York City. 
Sept. 10'13, 1951. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OUTPUT INDEX — Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


An important market development this week: Prices of chemicals 
are now approaching a stabilized level, after falling for the past six weeks. 
As previously indicated here, production during the same period achieved 
a plateau even earlier. When the Controlled Materials Plan really takes 
hold, demand for chemicals needed for the mobilization program will 
mount. 





Whether prices will rise or fall depends, of course, on whether 
demand forges ahead faster than the new production capacity can rise to 
cope with it. Best estimate now: prices will tend to climb the latter part 
of 1951. 





The Office of Price Stabilization in the next few months will try 
to set up and maintain additional ceilings under CPR-22, with tailor-made 
price ceilings where and whenever feasible. Manufacturers who did not 
raise prices appreciably before the general price freeze of last January 
are reported to be among the earliest to sign up for CPR-22. 





Still pending on the OPS agenda: a tailor-made price ceiling for 
glycol- and alcohol-type anti-freeze; a revised ceiling for naval stores, that 
producers, with crossed fingers are hoping will hit $40 a barrel for crude 
gum, compared to the $33 a barrel value today. 





Meetings of industry and the National Production Authority are 
showing evidence of results. Some early targets for mutual action: im- 
proving defense order distribution for phthalic anhydride; surveying meth- 
ods of increasing production of naphthalene, phthalic raw material. 





Here’s a note of caution: at least six months will elapse before any 
significant upturn in phthalic supplies can be counted on. 





In another Washington corner, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has just completed a deal to barter aviation gasoline to Western 
Germany in return for 7.5 million gallons of desperately-needed benzene. 

This amount, though a trickle compared to the 40 million gallon 
shortage, will be a boon to U.S. industry in this period of drought. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947—100) 120.5 120.5 104.2 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 1,654.0 1,613.0 1,755.0 
Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) 2,063.0 2,063.0 1,929.0 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926—100) 140.1 140.9 114.1 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 236.9 235.6 194.9 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $20,595,000 $8,795,000 $6,710,000 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1926—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 172.1 172.4 146.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products ‘ 144.3 146.4 117.1 
Chemicals ; 138.2 138.2 116.4 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 184.5 185.1 122.0 
Fertilizer Materials ‘ 117.8 118.1 117.4 
Oils and Fats 198.7 214.6 127.5 





Still more benzene relief is provided by the arrival of 300 thou- 
sand gallons on the West Coast from Hawaii. By-product of petroleum 
cracking, the benzene is sold under contract to the Stauffer Chemical 
Company for the manufacture of chlorinated insecticides at Henderson, 
Nevada. 





Other plans to beat the aromatic shortages keep cropping up: 
Shell Oil Company expects to turn out 19 million gallons of benzene 
annually at the Pasadena, Texas refinery, sometime late next year. 

Dow Chemical Company has just awarded an $8 million contract 
to Stone & Webster for construction of a vinyl toluene plant at Midland, 
Mich. This dividend for 1952 will help stave off further benzene shortages, 
make more styrene available to the sorely-tried plastics industry. 








Good fiews is nearer at hand for phenol consumers. With the 





Bakelite plant now going full speed, and several others on the way, best 
estimates now point to the end of 1951 as a time for buyer rejoicing. 


Headline-dodging furfural is in the spotlight with two-fold news: 
The Defense Production Administration has granted the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany a five year tax write-off for 60% of a new $4 million production unit. 

This week, Quaker Oats applied a 1¢ a pound across-the-board in- 
crease to furfural and its derivatives, furfuryl aleohol and tetra-hydro- 
furfuryl alcohol. Furfural prices in tankears are now 10%¢ a pound. The 
increase, first in over five years, is attributable to higher manufacturing 
costs. 








In other cases, June is proving a good time for chemical bargains. 
On the same day, Du Pont reduced prices on gasoline anti-oxidants by 
5-67 ; and Tennessee Eastman Company, in taking over direct sale of its 
gasoline additive line, forecasts cost reductions. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending June 18, 1951 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Candelilla Wax, crude $ .01 $ .76 Rosin, gum, WW, Savannah, cwt. $ .70 $ 9.85 
Eucalyptus Oil, 80-85% ae i Shellac, Lemon No. 1 02 57 


Furfural, tankcars 01 , Turpentine, Savannah, tanks, gal. 015 719 
Furfury! Alcohol, tankcars 01 


DOWN 
Copra, Pacific ports, ton 5.00 i Tin 18 1.11 
Rapeseed Oil, tankcars 01 26 Tung Oil, domestic, tanks 01 385 

All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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REFINER COPPER SULFATE: Consumers look here for more as .. . 


Exports Shrink Stocks 


Overseas demand plus U.S. needs outrun producer capacity, 





“ause stocks to dwindle. 


Producers from refinery byproduct and from copper scrap 





face knotty economic problems. 


Prediction: cutback in exports until stocks build up; more 





copper stlfate from refiners. 


Any supplier of copper sulfate today 
can feel the economic tug between 
domestic needs and the lucrative 
foreign market. First and foremost a 
chemical needed in agriculture, the 
call for copper sulfate is world-wide. 
And since the United States is far 
ahead in production, the cash and 
clamor of overseas customers have 
their impact on the available supply. 

The combined demand here and 
abroad has progressively reduced pro 
ducers’ stocks until today they are 
down to one week’s production. In 
this pinch, some drastic measures may 
be required to safeguard supplies un- 
til a safer backlog can be rebuilt. 

More copper sulfate is potentially 
available but economics sets a_bar- 
rier on this expansion. Before Korea, 
about two-thirds of the copper sul- 
fate made in the United States was 
obtained from scrap and the rest from 
refinery operations. But those who 
make it from scrap are finding the 
obstacles tougher all the time. An 
active black market in copper scrap 
for metal fabrication gives these pro- 
ducers steep competition. 

Government Steps: Shortly after 


June 23, 1951 


the Office of Price Stabilization set 
a ceiling price of 24%2¢ a pound on 
copper (delivered Connecticut Val- 
ley), it was soon evident that the 
simultaneous demands of defense and 
civilian needs could not be met from 
domestic production alone. Financial 
incentives have since been extended 
to the Chilean government, whose de 
posits are mined chiefly by U. S. 
companies. A 3¢ a pound subsidy is 
now paid to encourage this flow U. S.- 
ward; as a further inducement, the 
long standing 2¢ a pound import levy 
has been set aside until further notice. 

The Controlled Materials Plan, 
slated to take effect in July, is meant 
to provide copper supplies equitably 
for mobilization. Copper sulfate con- 
sumer, backed by the influential De- 
partment of Agriculture, can put up 
some cogent claims for priority. One 
thing is sure: if domestic needs are 
not satisfied, government restrictions 
on copper sulfate exports will get 
serious consideration. 

Makers’ Fix: Any restrictions on 
copper sulfate exports at present are 
on a voluntary basis, and as a result 
large amounts are leaving the country 


via the resale market. Major producers 
are trying to keep exports down. At 
least one refuses to sell if an overseas 
destination is involved. According to 
this source, any legitimate domestic 
use will be taken care of, whether 
contract or spot buyer. Prices fixed by 
the OPS for copper sulfate are be- 
tween $8.95-9.95 a cwt. depending 
on quantity and manufacturer. This 
is a good distance away from the $13- 
14 a cwt. that resellers are getting 
from the export market. 

Despite the demand, it has become 
apparent that copper sulfate producers 
have no sinecure. Producers from 
scrap copper are getting a double 
dose of trouble. First, is the shortage 
and high price of scrap; second, the 
difficulty of getting sulfuric acid. As 
a result, one producer went broke 
one discontinued operations, and sev- 
eral are handicapped by raw material 
probiems. 

Refiners who make by-product cop- 
per sulfate have economic problems 
rather than material shortages to con 
tend with. During the year since Ko 
rea, Phelps-Dodge tripled production 
of the by-product copper sulfate. 
But further expansion at present Cop- 
per prices is a venture of dubious 
promise. 

Down-to-Earth: The output of these 
producers is in wide and growing 
demand for agriculture, both as a 
fungicide and crop aid. It is needed 
tor treating most of the important 
crops — from apples to potatoes. 
Heaviest exports are headed for Cen- 
tral American countries, whose banana 
crop and humid climate make fungi 
thrive. Recently, more-than-usual in- 
quiry protecting the vineyards of 
France and Italy points up the urgent 
needs of European countries as well. 

Agricultural uses currently absorb 
about 60% of the copper sulfate con- 
sumed, allowing for the large amounts 
for export purposes. Several other 
uses depend on fungicidal or algaeci- 
dal properties, such as water purifica- 
tion and copper paints. The remainder 
is required for such essential uses as 
the cuprammonium rayon process, pe- 
troleum sweetening, and the manufac- 
ture of other copper compounds. 
Stocks Down: Between unrestricted 
exports and growing domestic needs, 
stocks are now almost depleted. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, pro- 
duction of copper sulfate in March 
was higher than any month since 
1946. But the sober fact remains: ex 
ports are moving out faster than pro 
duction can replace. 

During 1950, exports amounted to 
one third of domestic output; in the 
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first quarter of this year, the ratio is 
close to 40%. With stocks at the low- 
est level of recent years, domestic con- 
sumers may soon put up a public 
squawk, if exports take a lopsided 
share of the total production. 
Around the Corner: Some govern- 
ment action will probably be needed 
to dislodge the copper sulfate logjam. 
Most immediate relief, of course, 
would follow export restriction to im 
prove domestic supplies and insure suf 
ficient amounts for mobilization. Dras 
tic export curbs are probably not re 
porn § and in any case would be re 
sisted by the ECA. 

If more production is necessary to 
take care of all customers, it is not 
unlikely that the OPS may liberalize 
the muddled copper price policy. A 
higher ceiling price on copper or 
copper sulfate would be a strong in- 
centive to the copper refiners. On the 
other hand, producers from scrap 
would be heartened by a higher cop- 
per sulfate ceiling, or a lower ceiling 
on scrap. In the long run, the pros- 
pects seem to favor the relative growth 
of copper sulfate from the refiner to 


fill the bill. 
Call For Cresylic 


Only the most optimistic of U.S. spat 
buyers will count heavily on imported 
cresylic acid in the months to come. 
Reason: A European sellers’ market. 


One of the largest importers, of cresy]- 
ic, who has just returned from a 
month-long personal survey of Euro- 
pean production, finds most producers 
over there completely sold out for 
1951. Considerable business in fact, 
has already been booked for 1952. 

In-coming: These on-the-spot find- 
ings confirm the experience of the 
two or three other major importers on 
this side of the Atlantic. They report 
that attempts by foreign producers to 
expand output have met those pesky 
twins: raw material shortages and in- 
Hated equipment costs. And there is 
scant evidence that more of the pro- 
duction is going to European industry, 
especially since this commodity has 
been developed for the dollar-plush 
U.S. market. 

Import flow has been relatively 
steady for the past two years at 
around 3.5 million gallons annually, 
mostly (about 3 million gallons) from 
the United Kingdom. In 1950, some- 
thing like 300 thousand gallons were 
brought in from Czechoslovakia, a 
less abundant supplier this year. 

Line-of-duty: According to U.S. 
tariff regulations, cresylic acid is sub- 
ject to rather high duty, where higher- 
boiling tar acids are admitted duty- 
free. It is not surprising, then, that the 
imported cresylic acid is not really 
cresylic acid, but a mixture of xylen- 
ols. To meet the non-dutiable require- 





Bids Close Inv. No. 


June 26 5G-690 500 gals 


Item Supplier 


3, N.Y.: 

soap, chip, laundry, high Stahl ay 

soap, chip, 1 

soap, laundry, powder, low titer Continer 

mildew preventive tablet, volatile Van Brode 
1 Ib. package 


York: 
methantheline bromide tablets G 
procaine penicillin “G” 
line in 
esterate 


, erystal- Chas. 


oil w/aluminum mon 


sulfuric acid 
glycerin 


ton, Ohio: 
fiberglass fabri 1-2 
plexiglass items, cl-Oll 


Ill: 


barium nitrate, class E Westvaco 

thermite, plain, incendiary and Fe: 
silicon, grade II, class ¢ 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N.J.: 

phosphoric acid, spec Turco 
MIL-C-10578 

same 

same 


tinental 


Con 
Whitfield 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS 


Quantity 
General Services Administration, Region 3, Washington 25, D.C.: 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS 


New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 111 East 16th St., New 


orp 
& Gamble Dist. Co Cinci 
tal Svap Cory Ch 
Milling Co., Inc 


> Procter 


Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, 84 Sands St., Brooklyn, 


D. Searls & Co. 
Pfizer & Co Bre 


Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N.Y.: 

Stauffer Chemical Co 

Nagle Rubber & Chemical Corp. 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 


Seymour Wallas & Co 
Great Lakes Mfg. Corp 


Chicago Chemical Procurement District, 226 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 


Chen 
Machinery an 
ro | ] 


namel Corp Cleveland, Ohio 


Item 


interior oil paint, ready-mixed 


Location 


York 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
nati, Ohi 

icago, Ill. 

Clinton, Mass 


Chicago, Ill. 
yokiyn, N.Y 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Hammond, Ind 


Cartaret, N.J 


1 
nd 
I 


Los Angeles, Calif 


No. Sacramento, Calif 
Detroit, Mich. 








ment, at least 75% of the imported 
product must distill above 215 C. 
Although not as valuable as cresylic 
acid for some applications, the uses 
for the high-boiling imported product 
continues to expand, spurred by the 
acute domestic shortage of phenol- 
like products. European producers 
have their hands full trying to fill 
this need as well as the genuine de- 
mand for the higher boiling tar acids. 
Most important requirements are for 
use in plywood adhesives, wire coat- 
ings, and aviation engine cleaners. 


Budget-news: Over the years, im- 
ported cresylic acid prices have shown 
a tendency to ramble somewhat. A 
50¢ a gallon cost-fluctuation has not 
been at all unusual. Early in 1950, 
the price was touching bottom at 50¢ 
a gallon. But since Korean develop- 
ments, the price has ascended to the 
level of $1.50-1.60 a gallon 
prevalent. 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
clamped on a price lid back in Janu- 
ary, and when imports were throttled 
finally allowed importers to apply the 
same dollars and cents markup used in 
the year preceding Korea. To some 
extent, of course, this means smaller 
profit margin because of the higher 
prices in effect today. But those who 
had the foresight and the storage 
capacity early last year aren’t feeling 
the squeeze yet. 


New Organic Peaks 


Reams of chemical production and 
sales figures still emanate from the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, showing in 
black-and-white just what the organic 
chemical] industry has accomplished in 
the last two calendar years. Most of 
the data is not final, but for all prac- 
tical purposes gains ranging from 40- 
60 per cent were registered for 1950 
compared to 1949. 

It is worth remembering that pro- 
duction dropped steadily during the 
first six months of 1949 in an “inven- 
tory recession.” With equal sudden- 
ness, the chemical economy snapped 
out of the doldrums, and output rose 
almost as fast as it had previously 
fallen. 

The first half of 1950 witnessed a 
continuation of this ascent. But the 
Korean campaign pulled out all stops 
on chemical buying. 


now 


D.C. Facts: Among organic chemi- 
cal commodities reported, surface-ac- 
tive agents rate a close look. Total 
output in 1950 was 664 million 
pounds, a boost of 54% over the 430 
million pounds of 1949. Sales in the 
two years show a 60% increase in 
quantity and 48% in value. 
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Here’s your source for 


Roe organics in quantity! 


If your product or process requires a quantity of an organic 


generally considered “rare,” chances are Eastman can make it 
for you—at a cost that justifies its use. 

Eastman’s unusual resources in experience, skilled personnel, 
and equipment, make this new custom service possible. And, 
although made in production-level volume, you are assured of 
organics of the same standards of quality supplied to research 
and analytical chemists. 

Whether or not the organic you need is included in Eastman’s 
list of over 3400*, we will welcome your inquiries. Write to 
Distillation Products Industries, Eastman Organic Chemicals De- 
partment, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak 
Company). 


*A copy of Eastman Organic Chemicals, 
List No. 37, is yours for the asking. 





Eastman Organic Chemicals 











for science and industry 


Also...vitamins A and E...distilled monoglycerides... high vacuum equipment 
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TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE 


Chemical engineer, experienced in production, 
research consulting and personnel management. 


Desires managerial post in company training 

FAR WP FOR programs, supervisory or advisory capacity in 
production or development in a chemical in- 

dustry. PW 9589 Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd 

N 8, N. Y. 
BIG CHEMICAL EXECUTIVE 

Will introduce new specialty products and carry 

WITHOUT DELA them through research, development, market analysis, 





[BRAND NEW—Tube & Shel 








St., New York 1 
and production. Chemist-Chemical Engineer, Ph. D. 


% ~ MSC Ma Pg: Fa and development ex- 
i Week 
SPECIAL | GOOD USED aman 220 SSRs RETA. 


OFFERINGS ‘ Renty ter MACHINERY 


Immediate Shipment REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office near 
All Brand New—An exceptional purchase It’s Impossible to CORP. NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd st. ‘iin 
; : 


/ e. (1 
of first-quality new stainless steel equip- ; SAN FR. INC ISCO: 68 Post St. (4 
ment, now excess to the needs of a ovailable i your 157 HUDSON ST. 


FIRST SOURCE ; ; 

major chemical producer—offered at tre- Send for our WOrth 4-5900 ee ae 

mendous savings. Also new surplus values Latest List NEW YORK I3,N.Y. eas IE les ED) Coenen ann egep ent 
‘ ‘ sma desires to represent manuiacturer in 
in stainless-steel pipe, valves, etc. Chicag ai car ‘d are n commission 
basis. RA cae C Wee k. 
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MATERIAL | SURFACE , 
ITEMS OUTSIDE 1—Fletcher 30” Jr. Extractor, Imperforate URGENTLY NEEDED 


TUBES} SHELL SQ. FT Stainless Steel Basket, Expl. Pr. Motor CARBOYS—STEEL DRUMS 


Feed Vaporizer | 316SS| Carb. Steel | 1137 —NEW. 
— \Saaeer = : 6—Stainless Steel Kettles, 20#jkt., Vert. ALL SIZES 

Cooler C | 70-30 CU-NI| agitator—2700 gal. & 950 gal. GENERAL CONTAINER CO. 
Bottoms Cooler | Copper | Copp | 18 1—100 gal. Stainless Steel Type 347 Auto- pg Bg ay 
Calandrie | Carb. Steel 2441 clave, 18” 250# pressure, Elec. Mitchell 2-5632 


DIESEL EXCHANGER—Size 1:8-725, Type W-4-4:8 heated 850° F 
9—Aluminum Tanks, closed, 745 gal to 


1485 gal. WANTED 

FOSTER-HAMILTON, INC. PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. ASPIRIN 

256 McCOLLOUGH ST. East 8288 1521 W. Thompson St. SULFATHIAZOL 
CINCINNATI 26, OHIO Phila. 21, Penna. SULFANILAMIDE 


SULFADIAZINE 
NIACIN & AMIDE 


LING 7 Y IN STOCK Box W 1099 Chemical Week 
rr mm, SUCCINIC ACID Z tna 
\N! RE@E | succivic ANHYDRIDE | — PROFESSIONAL senvices — 


amauta ema FOSTER D. SNELL’ 


PHONE: CEN | toOoo>e GIN ELIS 
New York — BRyant 9-0677 j29 ese tes catnies Seeee re 


Lodi — PRescott 7-5805 
































“CONSOLIDATED” 


USED MACHINERY FOR THE 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 
Sugar, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied fields. 
Single items to complete plants. 


CASH FOR YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 
& & GO Ge Ge a ap a Se aw 











CHEMICAL CONSULTATION, 
RESEA d DEVELOPMENT 
AVAILABLE... ° fmenes Industrial Research © Product 


CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES ly Se = 


A Cus 
— tom Organic Syntheses © Microanalyses 
© Separations | THE PANRAY Cone. 
¢ Fractionations ! Research Divisio 

Drum Lots—Taonk Cars 340 Canal St., N. Y. 13 


WANTED... 


© All Types of Crude Mixtures 
By-Products 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS Residues RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


. 
3 - 25,000 GAL. 10° x 40’ * Wastes Chee ical Research p Processes p Products 
* Contaminated Solvents Development Problems 


18 - 10,000, 15,000 & 20,000 GAL. TRULAND Chemical & Complete Laboratory» Pilot Plant & Mechanical 


: P' 
15 - 8,000 & 10,000 GAL. R. R. TANKS Engineering Co. Inc. Ash fer NEW Scope Sheet C listing over 100 of our activities. 
LM. STANHOPE, ROSEMONT, PA. Box 426, Union, NJ.  UNionville 2-7360 250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EFEAVEERK SERVICE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 


Circle page numbers of items about 
which you want more details. Then 
write your name and address on the 
coupon at the bottom of the page and 
mail it to us. Your request will be for- 
warded to 


companies concerned, the 


answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 


Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There are 
(1) Editorial items on 
new equipment, 

products advertised. 


three indexes. 

new products, 
literature; (2) 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 


new 


following page. 


THE NUMBERS 


Advertisements :—There is a page 
number on the coupon for each ad 
vertisement. Before the number, may 
appear, L, R, T, B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters (a,b,c) 1n- 
dicate additional products in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Editorial 
page numbers; 


follow ing 


Items: — Numerals 
the ABC’s distinguish 
among items where more than one is 
There 
coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 


For more data, circle number on coupon 


are 


on a page. is a number on the 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Chloride 
Sulfate 


Cyanuric 
Cytidine 
Inositol 
Natural Gas 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Oxygen Plant 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
CHEMICALS 
Cellulose Gum 
Specification Finishes 
Synthetic Optical Crystals 


EQUIPMENT 


For more data, circle number on coupon 
Anodes, graphic ground 
Chemicals 

Acrylic monomers 

Ah ole Ins 

Ammonium bicarbonate 

Animal oils 

Anhydrous glauber’s salt 

Borates T29b 
T29a 
B29 


Borax and boric acid 
Capryl alcohol 
Cleaners and cleansers 
Cyanoacetamide 
Detergents, 
Nacconol 
Non-ionic 
Non-ionic, 
Diethyl 


G-2684 
renex 
maleate 
Emulsifiers 
Glyceryl monostearate 
Tween 
Esters 
Fattv acids 
I Or 
Dyestuff manufacture 
Synthetic fibers 
Te xtile 
Herbicides 


processing 


Insecticide concentrates 
Organic, rare 
Ozones 
Plasticizers 
Price list 
Silicas, synthetic 
Sodium acetate 
Sorbitol 
Styrene 


finely-sized 


ri opolyme rs 


ruluol 
Urea crystals 
Vegetable oils 
Wetting agents 
Coatings 
Protective 
Alkyd base 
Phe nolie 


Rubber-base, chlorinated 


base 
lar base, cold applied 
Tar base, hot applied 
Vinyl base 
Containers, cylinders, anhydrous 
ammonia 
Plant sites in Oklahoma 
Sulphur 
lrucks, dump, detachable containers 
Water treatment equipment, 
ozonators 
Waxes, general line 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 
EMPLOYMENT 
Postions Wanted 
EQUIPMENT 
(Used or Surplus New 
For Sale 
WANTED 
Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISERS 
Chemical Service ¢ 
Consolidated Product 
First Machinery Corp 
Hamilton, Inc 
General ¢ ner C 


& 


INDEX 
s ( 


Foster 


( 


READER SERVICE COUPON 


Mail to Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


NAME __ 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY G STATE 




















Electrical 
Fire 


Instrumentation 


Fittings 


Extinguisher 


Editorial Items 
. 48E 
Liquid Processing Equipment ) 3 ‘ 19F 
Materials Handling = : . 8G 
Nitroneal Generator Advertisements 
Platecoils Sd 


3 &b 

Pre-Fabricated Piping 3 1 6 8 
3a Rd 

Pumps Ra . 


Pyrometer 


Spe trophotome ters 
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BOOKLETS 


Chemicals 

°Surface-Active Agents 

active chemicals used 
in insecticides and herbicides, designed 
to help the compounder select the best 
agent for a particular preparation; all fac- 
tors to be considered are set forth along 
with a list of suggested formulations for 
use in a wide variety of insecticides and 
herbicides. Antara Products Div., Dept. 
53, General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
St., New York 14, N.Y. 


Manual on surface- 


Cellulose Gum 


Leaflet describing the multiple applica- 
tions of purified cellulose gum in the ce- 
industry, among which are 
temporary binder in sanitaryware 
in structural tile glazes, as a glaze 
binder or jigger body additive in dinner- 
ware, its use in low-tension electrical 
Herc ule s Powder Co. 


ramic its uses 
as a 


glazes 


porce lains, etc. 


Specification Finishes 

32-p. leaflet furnishing paint manufac- 
turers and technologists 16 suggested 
formulations for a number of the more 
important military specification coatings; 
formulations include types of 
primers, alkyd resin solutions, 
lacquer, etc. Rohm & 


Various 
enamels, 
varnish, 

Haas Co. 


surtacer, 


Synthetic Optical Crystals 

technical in- 
optical crystals 
used for infra-red and ultra-violet optics, 
piezoelectric effects and short wave radi- 
ation detection; 
chloride, 


32-p. brochure 
formation on 


supplying 
synthetic 


data is given on sodium 
bromide, — optical 
iodide, 
as scintiallation 
Harshaw Chemical 


potassium 
silver chloride, thallium bromide 
lithium fluoride as well 
counter crystals. The 
Co, 


Equipment 
Liquid Processing Equipment 

catalog illustrating and describing 
the firm’s line of stainless steel liquid 
filters, 
storage tanks, 
and_ transfer 
Each is discussed with reference 
to construction features, typical installa 
tions, variations, 


32-p. 


including 
mixing and 
mixers, 


processing 
filter discs, 
portable 
pumps 


equipment, 


agitators 


design parts lists, and 
application and performance data. A 


Engineering Corp. 


lsop 


Pre-Fabricated Piping 

8-p. bulletin made 
in the field of high and low pressure pip- 
ing subassemblies and 
fabricated piping 
process piping, 


discussing advances 
describing pr: 
equipment such as 
and welded 
blies to be used in the power generation 
petroleum refining, pipe line transmis- 
paper, steel, chemical and heavy 
industries. Western Piping Supply Div 
The Lummus Co, 


coils asselm- 


$10n, 


* Request must be made tc 
i] } } 
ead 


ss letter 


48 


Pumps 


20-p. booklet featuring portable centrifu- 
gal pump, explaining its construction and 
advantages; other pumps covered includ 
electric driven 
without power, 
Chain Belt Co. 


motor pumps, pumps 


and diaphragm pumps. 


Pyrometer 

4-p. bulletin describing 
of pyrometers for both low and 
temperature applications and 
thermocouples to be used 
Claud S. Gordon Co. 


models 

high 
noting 
with each 


various 


type. 


Platecoils 

Technical manual providing the engineer 
with the principal data required in the 
solution of heat transfer problems, and 
giving information on the use of plate- 
medium of heat exchange; 
charts and formulas serve as 
making the calculations of indus- 
trial heating and cooling applications. 


Kold-Hold Mfg. Co. 


coils as a 


an aid in 
basic 


Nitroneal Generator 

Data sheet describing operation and ap- 
plicability of generator designed to pro- 
duce pure nitrogen inexpensively with a 
controllable content, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


hydrogen 


Electrical Fittings 

Catalog-price booklet containing illustra- 
tions, catalog number, price and weight 
of the firm’s line of electrical fittings with 
all information indexed in three 
by photo, product 
O. Z. 


ways 
name and catalog 
number. Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Instrumentation 

Non-technical booklet dealing with the 
role of instrumentation in every-day life 
in its various capacities of testing, mea- 
suring and controlling products and oper- 
ations throughout all industry and trade; 
booklet covers  firm’s 
than a dozen fields. 
Instrument Corp. 


products in more 
Weston Electrical 


Spectrophotometers 

Booklet explaining the principles — of 
spectrochemistry in addition to the work 
ings of a spectrophotometer for doctors, 
chemists and students interested in either 
clinical or industrial spectrochemistry. 
Coleman Instruments, Inc 


Materials Handling 

24-p. booklet setting forth in humorous 
fashion rules to follow for safe and ef 
ficient industrial truck operation directed 
at users of fork-lift trucks and industrial 
towing tractors. Clark Equipment Co 


Fire Extinguisher 

Folder presenting firm’s line of portabl 
and special purpose fire extinguishers in 
addition to guide-chart for selecting the 
right extinguisher for every type of fir 
hazard in industry, institutions, and the 
transportation field. Stop-Fire, Inc. 
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DAVISON 


Finely-Sized winthetic Silicas 


- 
P| 


~* «as small as .5 micro 
; for products or processes # 
non-crystallin 


AVISON has the experience and knowl- If you need a finely-sized, non-crystalline syn- 
edge to chemically control silica gel pro- thetic silica of high purity, write for information, 
duction for precise uniformity of structure. Such specifications and samples of Davison silica gel. 
silica gel characteristics as pore size, density We will be happy to give you our recommenda- 
and internal surface area are altered to assure tions based on experience and research. Men- 


maximum benefits in your application. tion your proposed application when writing. 


Properties: HIGH PURITY @ CHEMICALLY AND PHYSICALLY INERT @ CONTROLLED ADSORPTIVE CAPACITY @ 
CONTROLLED DENSITY @ FREE FLOWING @ SURFACE AREAS UP TO 1000 SQUARE METERS PER GRAM 
Typical Uses: ANTI-CAKING AGENT IN DYES, CHEMICALS, FOODS, PHARMACEUTICALS @ DECOLORIZATION 
OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS @ PIGMENT EXTENDERS AND FLATTING AGENTS @ DEHYDRATING AGENT IN ALUMINUM 
PAINT @ INSECTICIDE DILUENTS @ INCREASING POROSITY OF MEDICINAL TABLETS @ SELECTIVE SEPARATION 


OF PHARMACEUTICALS AND HYDROCARBONS 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS ON DRY BASIS 99.71% PURE SiO:: Where cost of materials is a primary factor 
and constituent compounds will not affect your process, Davison silica gel can be supplied in less pure form. 


The material is also available in greater degrees of purity for extremely sensitive processes. 
Progress through Chemistry 
THE DAVISON C L CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Also Producers of: SWICOFLUORIDES - CATALYSTS - CASTING COMPOUNDS - ALUM + INORGANIC ACIDS - AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





Vt hove Quatby Count 
Whore Qually Counk 


IN TEXTILE 
DYEING 


_< Asa Leveling Agent in the Bath 
GENERAL’S< 


ANHYDROUS . 


GLAUBERS ~~" 
For Standardizing Dyes 
SA LT (Sodium Sulfate) 





MANUFACTURING 


SYNTHETIC HIGH PuRITY—Due to rigid manufacturing 

DETERGENTS quality controls, General's Anhydrous 
. Glauber’s Salt consistently assays 99.9% 

NavSO4. 

GOOD soLuBiLiTy — Goes into solution read- 

ily and is practically free from undesirable 

impurities. 

EFFICIENT—Produces sparkling clear solu- 

tions; helps prevent contamination of dyes 

or colors. 


b 


ECONOMICAL—-Highly concentrated form 
offers economies in shipping costs. 


READILY AVAILABLE Stocked throughout 
General Chemical’s chain of distributing 
stations from coast to coast. 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany ¢ than iltimore © Bir un Boston ¢ 


e Charloue 
Chicago © Cleveland r © Detroit rreenville ° 


¢ Kalamazoo 
burgh © Providence St. Louis 

de ¢ Yakima ¢(Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


Los Angeles * Minneapolis Ne ‘ork hila ! Pirrst 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








